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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR: IN A REMINISCENT MOOD 


Harry E. Salyards 

Those of you who never collected anything other than early copper will have to forgive me 
for what follows. I have never accepted Sheldon’s assertion that collecting the “old pennies” was 
“not... particularly associated... with the disease of collecting things.” In my observation, most of 
us have collected other things through the years. But what brings this to the emotional forefront 
for me, is the experience of going through another man’s collection, largely assembled at the same 
time that I was first intensively collecting— i.e., the early ‘60s. There’s been a lot of water under 
the bridge, for good and ill, since that time. Was it really simpler then? Probably not. But the 
financial considerations were certainly less prominent. There’s not a copper in the story; the 
earliest cent I found in the collection was a corroded 1874 Indian head. But again, that’s not unlike 
my own experience— back then, I was the proud possessor of half of an 1868 Indian head; it had 
been cut in two from northeast to southwest! So in a spirit of reminiscence, I offer 


Lines: On Examining the Coins of a Deceased Collector 
Box upon box 

Coins in rolls and tubes so carefully 
Numbered and labeled and yet 
Not of this time, but 
Of an era when uncirculated silver dollars 
At face might mingle with 1940 
Cents from pocket change 
And not be embarrassed by the proximity. 

And 2759 dimes 

Assigned to tubes by date and mint: 

These emblems of a surgeon’s hard- won leisure 
Familiar as well from schoolboy trades: 

My two 50-D’s for your 49-S, 

Real silver in your school lunch change 

And not mere 

Bullion 

At 32 cents per. 

And since a dollar was a dollar then, why 
Not a clunkly VF 82 
In a roll with nineteen gem 
1882-S’s simply labeled 
“1882”? 

Why not coequal rolls of nickels, 

43-P and 47-D, 

Assembled as they were when 

The not- yet “War Nickels” were merely 

The blotchy discolored ones? 

The list goes on: the partially-filled 
Libraries of Coins, the multiple 
Proof sets: 10 one year, perhaps 
Five another, the pair of unc 
60-D cents, large date and 
Small under cellophane: a window 
On coin collecting: 

Pure hobby, 

1963. 
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Making Sense of the 1825-1835 Half Cents 

Ron Manley 

Much has been written about the Classic Head half cents dated 1825-1835. Still, 
disagreements remain on a number of issues. These include claims made for the total mintage of 
the 1832-1835 half cents, whether a large fraction of the 1828, 1829, and 1831 dates were melted 
at the Mint, and how many were struck bearing each date. In this article, I will present data and 
open discussions that hopefully will lead to a consensus on most of these contentious issues. 

Were large numbers of Classic Head half cents melted at the Mint? 

In trying to make sense of Bill Eckberg's eBay survivor data for the 1825-1835 half cents 
in terms of proportional survivorship, I observed in my November 2000 Penny-Wise article "The 
Original Mintages of Half Cents Dated 1825-1835" that half cents dated 1828 and 1829 were 
significantly under-represented (/). Relating this back to the original mintages, I concluded that 
-500,000 half cents from these two dates were melted without ever entering circulation (i). A 
literature search produced a 1972 article by R.W. Julian that indicated that over 233,000 half 
cents “dated 1825 through 1828” were melted at the Mint in 1830 or 1831 (2). 

However, in a 1986 article, Julian wrote that it was 233,342 uncoined planchets that had 
been “melted for alloy by the end of 1829” — not struck half cents (5). At that time, Julian 
claimed that “160,186 struck half cents, mostly dating from 1828 and 1829” were melted at the 
Mint for alloy (3). He repeated this claim in a 1991 article in The Numismatist ( 4 ) and again in a 
1999 article in Numismatic News ( 5 ). Initially, I accepted Julian's conclusion(s) about the Mint 
melt(s) and thus felt no reason to check the pertinent Mint records myself. I presumed that 
official records were incomplete and that a Mint melt could explain all of the missing 1828 and 
1 829 half cents. I was mistaken. 

Harry Salyards, in comments he inserted into a March 2001 letter to the editor by Julian, 
implied that it was 160,186 planchets taken for alloy in warrant #21 and not struck half cents (6). 
Evidently, it was almost exclusively uncoined half cent planchets leftover from Boulton's 1825 
shipment that were melted after 1829 (see Table 1 below). 

Table 1. Half cent planchets on hand and melted at the Mint, 1829-1833 ( 7 ). 


Date of Record 

Warrant # 

Description 

Value 

Planchets 

12/31/1829 


Uncoined 'A cent 
planchets on hand. 

$1,570.93 

314,186 

06/19/1833 

21 

l A cent planchets 
taken for alloy from 
12/31/1829 to date. 

$800.93 

[160,186] 


Total 1825 planchets used for coinage after 1 829 

= 154,000 
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We see from Table 1 that precisely enough planchets remained from the 1825 Boulton 
shipment to strike the 154,000 half cents officially delivered on June 19, 1833 — because 160,186 
uncoined planchets had been melted at the Mint by June 19, 1833. As Julian first noted, this 
exhausted the available supply of half cent planchets until a new shipment of Boulton planchets 
arrived in 1834. 

Although Julian’s claim that over 160,000 half cents date 1828 and 1829 were melted at 
the Mint appears unsubstantiated, a possibility does exist that many half cents bearing these 
dates were melted at the Mint. Below in Table 2, 1 have summarized Mint records for use of the 
1 825 Boulton half cent planchets through the end of 1 829. 

Table 2. An accounting of Boulton half cent planchets at the Mint, 1825-1829 (7). 


Date of Record 

12-22-1825 

12-31-1829 

Warrant # 

43 

11 

Planchets 

1,866,666 planchets officially received 
9,550 allowance for excess in weight 

1,876,216 total planchets available in 1825* 

12-31-1825 

109 

63,000 half cents delivered 

12-30-1826 

113 

234,000 “ “ 

12-31-1828 

119 

606,000 “ “ 

12-31-1829 

123 

487,000 “ “ 

1,390,000 total Vi cents delivered, 1825-1829 

12-31-1829 

13 

233,342 spoiled planchets taken for alloy by 12-31-1829 

12-31-1829 



314,186 uncoined planchets available, 12-31-1829 


* This number of planchets should not be considered exact, but a close estimate. 


The sum of the planchets used to strike the 1825-1829 half cents, the spoiled planchets 
melted by December 31, 1829, and the uncoined planchets available for coinage on the same date 
should equal the total number of planchets received on December 22, 1825. However, this sum 
totals 1,937,528 planchets. This number is manifestly too high! It suggests that ~ 60,000 
uncirculated half cents (possibly dated 1828 and/or 1829) were melted at the Mint by the end of 
1829. However, this is questionable, as it seems bizarre that the Mint would have melted so many 
freshly struck half cents. More likely, many spoiled cents were included with the spoiled half cent 
planchets taken for alloy in warrant #13. 

What happened to the “missing” 1828 and 1829 half cents? 

My initial hypothesis that -500,000 1 828 and 1 829 half cents were melted at the Mint was 
wrong and must be abandoned. Fortunately, a new explanation has presented itself that provides 
a more satisfying accounting of the missing half cents. 
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On May 11, 1832, Washington Cilley, a New York City merchant, wrote the following 
letter addressed to “the Directors of the United States Mint” (8): 

Gentlemen: 

I wish to exchange with you two thousand dollars for the same value in half cent 
pieces of copper from the United States Mint, one thousand dollars of which will be 
required if practical in the ensuing month of June and the remaining one thousand dollars 
will meet my views if ready for delivery by the middle of the following October. 

Please inform me uppon (sic) what terms the exchange can be made with you and 
in what way you propose to deliver this amount in copper if by weight or otherwise and 
the probable gross weight of one thousand dollars — Likewise the price you pay for old 
[pesterenes?] of good quality. 

I Am Gentlemen with Respect, 

Yours &c 

(signed) Washington Cilley 

CiUey’s letter was stamped as “received” at the Mint on May 14, 1832. His request for 
$2,000 in copper half cents from the Mint was the equivalent of 400,000 pieces. Walter Breen 
mentioned Cilley’ s request in his half cent book and presumed the order was filled with “the 
backlog” of half cents in stock (9). Fortunately for Cilley, the Mint had about 472,000 half cents 
on hand at this time (10). Breen also referred to Cilley’s letter in his book on U.S. and colonial 
coins but gave the wrong year for it there (11). 

Why would a merchant want 400,000 half cents? They were so unpopular by 1832 that 
even banks didn’t want them in such large quantities! The only reasonable explanation that 
presents itself is that Cilley wanted them as a convenient source of inexpensive, high-grade 
copper. Note that his letter referred to “copper” twice and specifically requested the weight of 
such a quantity. It has been reported that large numbers of copper coins were sometimes melted 
and manufactured into various copper products (12). This appears to be a specific example of the 
practice. 

Breen observed that striking half cents dated 1832 began very late in the year (9). Thus, 
the half cents on hand at the Mint in May 1832 were those dated 1828 and 1829, and possibly 
2,200 dated 1831. Those bearing the dates 1825 and 1826 had been distributed earlier. The half 
cents used to fill Cilley’s order evidently never entered circulation. Instead, they presumably went 
straight into a manufacturer’s melting pot. 

The 2,200 half cents in the 1831 Mint report. 

On December 31, 1829, the Treasurer of the Mint officially recorded the delivery of 
487,000 half cents in warrant #123 (7). No half cents were officially delivered in 1830, 1831, or 
even 1832. However, 2,200 half cents were included in Mint Director Samuel Moore’s Annual 
Report for 1831, prepared in early January 1832. No more than 30 original 1831 -dated survivors 
are known to exist today (13). This number includes circulated specimens and about 9 
unimpaired proofs. It is quite likely that all worn survivors dated 1831 are original proofs that 
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escaped into circulation. If business strikes dated 1831 do exist, their minuscule survival rate 
indicates that their destruction was extremely selective and nearly complete. 

The data in Table 1 indicate that precisely 154,000 of the 314,166 planchets still available 
for coinage on December 31, 1829 escaped the Mint’s melting pot. These 154,000 planchets 
were used to strike the half cents delivered on June 19, 1833. Since no more half cent planchets 
were received before 1 834, how do we explain those used to strike the 2,200 half cents reported 
by Moore in 1831? The small 1831 mintage must have been melted at the Mint (as first proposed 
by Julian) along with uncoined half cent planchets taken for alloy under warrant #21 . 

When were the 1834 Boulton half cent planchets officially received at the Mint? 

After June 19, 1833, all the Boulton half cent planchets received in 1825 had either been 
taken for alloy or coined. None remained. On March 29, 1834, five tons of new Boulton 
planchets from England were unloaded on the Philadelphia docks (3). These numbered almost 
950,000 blanks. However, Julian wrote that these were “not officially sent to the coining 
department until the second quarter of 1835” (3, 4). For Julian’s 693,000 mintage figure for the 
1832-1835 half cents to be correct, I observed in a prior article that “the official report 
[mentioned by Julian] that the new Boulton planchets were sent to the coiners department in 1835 
would have to be false” (10). I have now determined that official records indicate these Boulton 
planchets were received in the coining department in 1834 — not in 1835, as Julian believed. 

Table 3. Copper planchet deliveries to the coiner’s department, 1834-1835 ( 7 ). 


Date of Record 

Planchets Received* 

Used to Strike.... 

Spoiled Cent Planchets 

1st quarter 1834 

362,343 

353,500 cents, 

8,843 


(Warrant 64) 

delivered 1st quarter 1834. (Warrant 25) 
(Warrant 137) 

06/30/1834 

947,334 

539,000 half cents. 



(Warrant 65) 

delivered 12/31/1835 
(Warrant 143) 


06/30/1834 

474,500 

(Warrant 66) 

1,502,900 cents, 


12/31/1834 

1,268,040 

delivered 12/31/1834 

238,806 


(Warrants 67-69) 

(Warrants 138-1391 

(Warrants 26-28) 

06/30/1835 

2,140,332 

2,105,900 cents, 

35,266 


(Warrants 70-73) 

delivered 06/30/1835 
(Warrants 140-142) 

(Warrants 29-33) 

12/31/1835 

1,780,667 

1,711,056 cents. 

9,611 


(Warrants 74-75) 

delivered 12/31/1835 
(Warrants 144-145) 

(Warrants 35-37) 


* Copper planchets were reported by dollar value and by weight — not by number of planchets. 
To obtain these in Table 2, 1 multiplied the dollar value by 100 for cent planchets and by 200 for 
half cent planchets. 
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Upon examining the official planchet receipts for 1834-1835, 1 found two dates in 1834 in 
which five tons of “copper planchets” were received. The records do not indicate whether or not 
these were cent or half cent blanks. Those received in the first quarter of 1834 under warrant #64 
were cent planchets used to strike the large cents delivered under warrant #137 (see Table 3). 
Since the new Boulton half cent planchets arrived in Philadelphia on March 29, 1 834 ( 3 ), it is 
logical that they were received under one of the two warrants dated June 30, 1834 (three months 
later). 


We can determine that the Boulton half cent planchets were received in the coining 
department under warrant #65, and not warrant #66, because the number of half cent planchets 
received must equal the sum of the half cents struck (539,000) and the left-over planchets taken 
for alloy on December 31, 1835 under warrant #34 (408,334). As seen below in Table 4, they do 
so precisely for the planchets received under warrant #65. However, they do not for the planchets 
received under warrant #66 (value equivalent to 949,000 half cent planchets). The planchets 
received under warrants #66-75 correspond to the large cent deliveries through the end of 1835 
(see Table 3). Clearly, this would not be the case if the new Boulton half cent planchets were 
officially received in the second quarter of 1835. 

Table 4. Half cent planchets on hand and melted at the Mint, 1834-1835 ( 7 ). 


Date of Record 
01/01/1834 

Warrant # 

Description 

None available 

Value 

Planchets 

0 

06/30/1834 

65 

5 tons of 
copper planchets. 

$4,736.66 

947,334 

12/31/1835 

34 

Vi cent planchets 
taken for alloy. 

$2,041.67 

1408.3341 


Total 1 834 planchets used for coinage = 539,000 


What was the combined mintage of 1832-1835 half cents? 

From the new planchets, 539,000 half cents were struck and officially delivered on 
December 31, 1835 under warrant #143 (see Table 5). On the same day, $2,041.66 in half cent 
planchets were recorded as taken for alloy (see Table 4). This was 408,334 planchets at standard 
weight. These planchets undoubtedly were melted (like those leftover from the 1825 shipment) 
because a large inventory of half cents was again on hand at the Mint and demand was very low. 
No more half cents would be struck for circulation until 1849. The remaining Boulton planchets 
were sufficient for striking the 539,000 half cents in warrant #143, but no more. 

Table 5. Official deliveries of struck half cents, 1832-1835 ( 7 ). 

Date of Record Warrant# Value Number of Half Cents 

06/19/1833 133 $770.00 154,000 

12/31/1835 143 $2.695.00 539,000 

Total half cents officially delivered (1 832-1835) = 693,000 
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The data presented in the preceding Tables provide convincing evidence that Julian was 
correct that the 1832-1835 half cent mintage totaled only 693,000 pieces. Thus, the quantity of 
half cents recorded in the Mint Directors’ Annual Reports for 1833-1836 are in excess of the 
number struck by 120,000 pieces. 

How many 1832-1835 half cents were struck of each date? 

Samuel Moore was the Mint Director who prepared the 1825-1835 Annual Reports. He 
resigned in 1835. The new Mint Director, Dr. Robert Patterson, prepared the 1836 Annual 
Report — his first. The presumed mintages for 1832-1834 in Tables 6-7 (see below) are identical 
to the half cent mintages recorded by Moore in his 1833-1835 Mint reports. Patterson recorded 
398,000 half cents in the 1836 Mint report — but he changed Moore’s accounting system (Moore 
revised his own accounting system in 1 830). 

Table 6. Chi-square analysis of the Reynolds survivor database (14). 


Date 

Presumed Mintage 

% of Total 

Expected 

Owned 

x 2 

1825-1826 

297,000 

30.00 

119.1 

129 

0.823 

1832 

154,000 

15.56 

61.8 

60 

0.052 

1833 

120,000 

12.12 

48.1 

47 

0.025 

1834 

141,000 

14.24 

56.5 

55 

0.040 

1835 

278,000 

28.05 

111.5 

106 

0.271 

Totals 

990,000 

100.00 

397.0 

397 

1.211 

At a 95% confidence level, the critical value for chi-square with 5 categories (4 degrees of 

freedom) is 9.49. Therefore, the statistical fit of the presumed mintages to the 
excellent (see also Table 7). 

Table 7. Chi-square analysis of the Eckberg survivor database (15). 

survivor data is 

Date 

Presumed Mintage 

% of Total 

Expected 

Obs’d 

x 2 

1825-1826 

297,000 

30.00 

116.7 

106 

0.981 

1832 

154,000 

15.56 

60.5 

55 

0.500 

1833 

120,000 

12.12 

47.1 

54 

1.011 

1834 

141,000 

14.24 

55.4 

62 

0.786 

1835 

278,000 

28.05 

109.2 

112 

0.072 

Totals 

990,000 

100.00 

388.9 

389 

3.350 


We know (thanks to Julian) that the 1832-1835 mintage totaled 693,000 half cents — not 
813,000 as the Mint reports indicate. I suspect that much of the confusion with the mintages for 
this date group resulted from Patterson indicating the 1836 mintage as 398,000 half cents. First, 
we know that these half cents were struck in 1835, not 1836. Secondly, my analyses of survivor 
data strongly indicate that the 1835-dated mintage was 120,000 less than Patterson reported — 
hence, 278,000 half cents. (This gives the correct total mintage of 693,000 half cents for 
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1832-1835). When considered in this way, Moore’s reported mintages for 1832-1835 make sense 
(although each date’s mintage was off by a year — by necessity, since the 1832-dated half cents 
were mostly struck in 1833 and all were officially delivered on June 19, 1833). As discussed in an 
earlier section, much of the 1828-1829 half cent mintage appears to have been selectively 
destroyed. Thus, they were excluded from the analyses shown in Tables 6-7. 

The mintages I’ve proposed in Tables 6-7 imply that only 1832-dated half cents were 
struck for circulation from late 1832 through June 19, 1833 (1833 proofs may have been struck in 
1833, but no specific records are known). Although the 1832-dated half cent mintage is not 
known with certainty, the 1854-dated mintage is. Braided Hair half cents (1849-1857) have a 
higher survival rate than the Classic Head dates struck earlier (16). Since 1832 is neither a known 
nor a suspected hoard date, the survival rate of 1854-dated half cents is undoubtedly higher than 
the 1832 — whatever the 1832 ’s original mintage. Therefore, the 1832:1854 survivor ratio gives 
a minimum estimate of the original mintage of 1832-dated half cents. I followed eBay 
appearances of these dates for 4 consecutive months. The unique new specimens offered per 
month were: 


Period 

1832 

1854 

1832:1854 Ratio 

08/03-09/02 

23 

11 

2.09:1 

09/03-10/02 

19 

10 

1.90:1 

10/03-11/02 

24 

15 

1.60:1 

11/03-12/02 

38 

18 

2.11:1 


104 

54 

1:93:1 ± 0.24 


Since the original 1854 mintage was 55,358 half cents, the minimum 1832-dated mintage was 
107,000 ± 13,000 half cents. This is twice the current Red Book mintage for 1832 half cents! 

Thus, it appears that no business strikes dated 1833 or 1834 were struck before June 30, 

1 834. These coinage dates are consistent with reported findings for many other cent and half cent 
dates. Enormous delays occurred between striking dates and delivery dates for these Classic 
Head half cents [i.e., those struck beginning in late 1832 were not delivered until June 19, 1833 
(at least 6 months later); half cents struck beginning on June 30, 1834 were not delivered until 
December 31, 1835 (18 months later)]! 

Detailed clash mark analysis indicates that, in 1834, half cent coinage began with the 1834 
Cl die pair (13). Only the single reverse die was available so, when the 1834 Cl dies first 
clashed, the 1833-dated die was put in press so that coining half cents could continue 
uninterrupted. Thus, the earliest 1834 Cl business strikes are unclashed but the earliest 1833 Cl 
business strikes are clashed, but only on the reverse side. Minting half cents continued using the 

1833 Cl die pair until the dies clashed quite severely. The 1833 Cl obverse die was then retired 
and the repolished 1834 Cl obverse die (still showing light clash marks) was put back in press. 

Moore’s mintage figures for 1834 and 1835 seem to indicate that the 1833-dated half 
cents were kept separately from the 1834-dated ones. Striking 1833 Cl half cents ended late in 

1834 and these coins evidently were the only half cents Moore reported for the 1834 calendar 
year. However, striking 1834 Cl half cents continued into 1835. It appears that the 141,000 half 
cents reported by Moore in his last Annual Report (1835) were only those dated 1834. Most 
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researchers (including Julian) have concluded that the 398,000 half cents reported by Patterson in 
his first Annual Report (1836) included many half cents dated 1834. Patterson desired to change 
the contusing accounting procedure introduced at the Mint by his predecessor Samuel Moore. 
However, his initial efforts led to only more confusion. 

Summary 

The 1828-1829 half cents are significantly under-represented in survivor databases. 
However, Julian’s claim that more than 160,000 were melted at the Mint appears exaggerated, at 
best. Possibly 60,000 were melted at the Mint by the end of 1829. I have proposed that the NYC 
merchant Washington Cilley melted 400,000 uncirculated specimens dated 1828 and 1829 outside 
the Mint in 1832. 

I have corroborated Julian’s claim that the 1832-1835 mintage totaled 693,000 half cents 
and fully accept it. However, I refute his claim that the Boulton planchets used to strike the last 
Classic Head half cent dates were officially received in the coining department in the second 
quarter of 1835. Instead, these planchets were officially received (and coinage evidently began) 
on June 30, 1834. Although Mint Director Samuel Moore’s goal was to report only the number 
of coins struck each year, regardless of their date(s), the numbers of surviving half cents dated 
1832-1834 are consistent with mintages recorded for the years 1833-1835 respectively. 
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EAC CONVENTION 2002 

APRIL 18 -21,2002 


THE ORLEANS 
4500 WEST TROPICANA AVE. 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 89103 


FOR ROOM RESERVATIONS CALL 
1-800-675-3267 

(7:00 A.M. - 1 1 :00 P.M. Pacific Time Monday to Friday) 

(9:00 A.M. - 5:00 P.M. Saturday and Sunday) 

RATES 

Sunday to Thursday $50 plus tax 
Friday & Saturday $129 plus tax 

It is important to identify your reservation as Early American Copper 
so we get credit towards our total bill. 

Make your reservations early because there will be a 30 day 
cutoff as of March 19th. 

You may cancel any time up to 48 hours. 

For questions write, email or call: 

Wes Rasmussen 
2908 Haddon Drive 
Las Vegas, NV 89134 
Wras2809@aol.com 
Tel/Fax 702-228-1497 


Please take the time to write us a check to help 
pay for the Thursday evening reception. 

Please make check payable to EAC 
Thanks, 

A1 Boka 
Jeff Gresser 
Wes Rasmussen 

************* 
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LARGE CENT HAPPENING 

Jon Warshawsky 


EAC 2002 in Las Vegas brings the 9th Annual Large Cent Happening, that ultimate big 
copper event next to the bar that everyone enjoys (the event, I mean). For those who are new 
to the Happenings, they are a great opportunity to see a group of cents (and half cents and 
colonials) of each selected variety all at once. In 1997, for example, we had about 20 examples 
of S-48 on one table - something that not all of us can do at home. 

For the Large Cent Happening, the following varieties will be shown at EAC 2002: 

1794 S-64 1817 N ' 7 

1796 S-90 1827 N-12 

1 802 S-234 (our 200th anniversary cent next year) 1 853 N-1 9 

If you have any examples of these varieties, I encourage you to bring them. There are 
no requirements with regard to grade. However, keep in mind that this is a kind of large cent 
beauty pageant’ and there will be judging of the top five cents displayed of each variety. In the 
past, die states and aesthetically pleasing (if not super high grade) coins have been strongly 
appreciated. Traditionally the Happenings are a prime time to see some great coins and get 
reacquainted with some choice people. 

If you would like to share your cents but do not want them handled, please bring a clear 
2x2 holder or mylar flip and our table monitors will ensure that your coins are properly 
protected. If you have none of these varieties, I invite you to join us Thursday night to enjoy the 
display There will be a sign-in table with a smiling, gracious gentleman (or me) - we will be 
asking everyone who would like to display coins to sign in one hour before the event begins. 

More details to come. 

I will be looking for table monitors again this year - we usually have two varieties per 
table, so three (3) total tables. If you are interested in assisting, please call or write (email 
jwarshawsky @ dc.com, mobile phone 760.832.0516). 

Special thanks to Steve Carr, Denis Loring, John Wright and the usual suspects who 
provided their input. 


************* 


2002 HALF CENT HAPPENING 

Greg and Lisa Heim 


Here are the varieties for this year’s Happening: 

1) 1794 C-7, last done in 1995. However, we received a serious request for it again. 

2) 1802 C-1. 

3) 1802 C-2. Nice 200th anniversary coins. 

4) 1832 C-1 . Last done in 1988 and a tough coin in high grade. The Heims also admit bias to 
wanting this variety as it is one of our favorites. 

5) 1842 Proofs. All varieties. This follows in the progression of proof only issues we have 
done since 1999. 
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Our snail mail address is: PO Box 277, South Plainfield, NJ 07080-0277. More details 
about the Happening, etc. will appear in the March P-W. 

************* 


REQUEST FOR DONATIONS TO FUND THE THURSDAY EVENING RECEPTION 

Please send contributions to Wes Rasmussen to help fund the Thursday evening reception at 
the Orleans during the 2002 EAC convention in Las Vegas. All contributors will be 
acknowledged in the convention program. Please make your check out to EAC and send to the 
address listed below. Thanks. 


Wes Rasmussen 
2908 Haddon Drive 
Las Vegas, NV 89134 


MID ATLANTIC REGIONAL MEETING REPORT 

Red Henry 


EAC Region 3 had an entertaining meeting on Saturday at the big Baltimore show. 24 
members or guests signed up, and at least one escaped signing the list, for a total of 25. It was 
an unexpected pleasure to have EAC President March Wells present. Also attending were 
several past and present EAC officers and several reputable dealers. Many EAC members had 
traveled from hundreds of miles away to attend this big show. 

Region 3 honcho Bill Eckberg brought along several very nice half cents for us to see, 
but he had no formal program in mind, so after the traditional introductions, he let the discussion 
swing. Roxanne Goldberg had good news about the newly-reestablished Coinmasters website. 
She also spoke briefly about coins and taxes, about which she is an expert. Good to see you 
Roxanne. Mark Switzer talked for a short time about Region 8, and then he briefly discussed 
the neat “pop-ups” he’d brought to the meeting, but he caused little trouble after that. 

The biggest news was a presentation by Henry Hettger about the apparent new variety 
of 1820 cent which (as he posted on Region 8 last week) appeared - and then disappeared, 
having been withdrawn and sold - on the eBay internet auction site in late November. Henry 
handed around printouts of the eBay photos, which he had annotated with a list of the 
differences between this new variety (N16?) and 1820 N14, its most similar relative. Henry said 
that he’d looked through the book for every middle date reverse, and not one exactly matched 
this coin’s reverse die. The coin was sold to an unknown buyer, but some folks at the meeting 
knew the seller, so perhaps it can be tracked down. Thanks for the information, Henry. 
Perhaps someday we’ll se the coin “in the copper!” 

Editor’s Note : See also Randy Snyder’s piece in this issue of P-W . Unfortunately, even 

computer-enhanced photos off the Internet, which Randy thoughtfully provided, were too muddy 
to successfully reproduce in this issue. 

************* 
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SOUTH CENTRAL REGIONAL MEETING REPORT 

John M. Ward, Jr. 


For the first time since the 1978 ANA Convention, Houston was the location for a very 
hastily assembled, short-notice regional EAC meeting that could not have happened without the 
quick help of John R. Wright. The meeting was at the Radisson Hotel, the site of this year’s 
Pasadena Coin Club’s Show. The meeting began at 3:00 p.m. on Saturday, Nov. 24, 2001, and 
ended at 4:15 p.m. The attendees were as follow (with no explanation of 60% names starting 
with “W’!) 

Fred Frere Sugar Land, TX 

Earl (Sully) Sullivan Pearland, TX 

John Ward El Lago, TX 

Rich Weber Houston, TX 

John R. Wright Houston, TX 

Because the meeting was so rapidly organized for a host of reasons, just getting five 
people together was amazing. (The only two attendees also from the 1978 EAC meeting had 
lost track of each other about 20 years ago!) Except for Rich (pronounced “Rick”) Weber, no 
one brought anything to the meeting; he had eight to 10 of Bill Noyes’s color photos of some of 
his better / scarcer coins. 

We mostly got to meet and know each other and talked about a variety of topics - from 
the visibility of the accessory E on the 1837 N-12 to the sudden collapse of one of Houston s 
once biggest companies: Enron, for which the new baseball stadium is named. 

I promised to be better organized next time and we will have timelier notice, a few 
themes for show-and-tell, etc. The next tentative meeting is Saturday, Jan. 19, 2002, at the 
Greater Houston Coin Club’s 45th Money Show, very close to IAH / Bush Intercontinental 
Airport. 


Although no one mentioned any choice buys, many commented on the copper offerings 
of Louis Whitacher / River Hollow Coins. He must have had at least 16 1793’s for sale (shades 
of Jack Beymer way back when) plus an amazing amount of other dates. (But no S252 for me - 
but no one else had one either!) 


************* 


NY / NJ REGIONAL MEETING REPORT 

November 24, 2001 

H. Craig Hamling 


A meeting of the NY / N J region of EAC was held at the WESPNEX Coin Show in White 
Plains, NY. 

In attendance, in addition to the Secretary and Chairman, Chuck Heck, were: 

Paul Kalanta Walter Reed Kyra Hamling 

Bob Rankin Joe Spingarn Bob Soltisiak 

David Green Steven Ellsworth John Koar 
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The meeting was called to order by Chuck Heck at 10:30 a.m. 

Attendees introduced themselves and stated their area of collecting interest. Several 
coins and coin books were displayed and viewed during the meeting. 

We discussed the recently completed C4 convention and the upcoming EAC annual 
conventions. 

Chuck Heck and H. Craig Hamling announced their desire to continue as regional 
Chairman and Secretary. There were no other nominations from the floor. 

H. Craig Hamling gave a demonstration of digital coin photography. He enjoyed it 
thoroughly. 

The meeting ended suddenly as the next group (a YN club) came and occupied the 
meeting room. 

By the time you read this in Penny-Wise our next regional meeting will have been held 
on the Saturday of the January 2002 Westchester show. We will also have another meeting at 
the GSNA show in May 2002. 


************* 


EAC ELECTION BALLOT 

The EAC election ballot for the 2002 to 2005 term appears at the back of this issue. 
Please mark your choices and mail to: 

Stu Hodge 

625 Country View Lane 
Garland, Texas 75043 

Or if you would like to vote via e-mail send your selections to stuhodge00@hotmail.com . 

Be sure to identify yourself and your EAC number so that we may verify that you’ve 
voted for regional officers in the correct region. 

Votes received up to 1 April 2002 will be considered valid. If you vote for officers in the 
wrong region only your national officer portion will be counted. 


BOURSE APPLICATION 

Should you wish to purchase a table for the Las Vegas 2002 EAC convention the 
application appears at the back of this issue. Applications must be received not later than 1 
April 2002. 


************* 
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EAC SALE PROPOSAL 

Bob Grellman and Chris McCawley 


McCawley & Grellman Numismatic Auctions, Inc., (M & G) would like to conduct the annual 
EAC Sale for the next three years (2003 - 2005). We feel a 3-year commitment is 
preferable as it will provide greater continuity and a real chance to reestablish the sale. We 
will accept a two-year commitment if the Board as a whole deems this preferable. 

We propose to conduct the sales in a manner consistent with the way we handled the 2001 
and 2002 EAC sales. Some specific information follows: 

• Chris McCawley and Bob Grellman are the EAC members who will be involved in 
conducting the sales. They may enlist additional members to help print invoices and 
pull lots / collect money, etc., at the sales as the need arises. 

■ M & G has successfully conducted early copper auctions since 1991. We have held 
over 50 sales, and have been the official auctioneers for C-4 since 1996. 

■ The cataloging will be done by Bob Grellman. Bob does not consign any coins to these 
sales. Chris will gather consignments and prepare the catalogs using the photos and lot 
descriptions provided by Bob. Only EAC members will be allowed to consign to these 
sales. All EAC membership and consignor information will be kept strictly confidential 
and will not be used for any commercial purpose. 

■ Commission rates will be the same as for the EAC Sales of 2001 & 2002. A 10% 
buyer’s charge will be added to all invoices. Seller’s commissions will be based on the 
average lot value for each consignment. Average lot values of under $100 per lot will be 
assessed a 10% seller’s fee. Consignments averaging $100 - $499 per lot will pay a 5% 
commission. Consignments averaging $500 or more per lot will not be assessed a 
seller’s commission (consignor receives full hammer price for his / her lots). 

■ Multiple coin lots may be included if appropriate. 

■ Mail bid only sections are not anticipated but could be included if necessary to 
accommodate consignors. 

■ Catalogs will be similar to the ones prepared for the 2001 & 2002 EAC Sales. Extensive 
use of photos is anticipated. The 2001 sale contained 538 lots, and 357 of these were 
plated. 

■ Sales will be conducted on a pro bono basis, all profits passed to the club. Expense 
categories charged will be the same as for the 2001 sale (see attached sale report). We 
feel this is the best arrangement for the long-term health of the club. If a for-profit 
proposal is desired by the Board, we will be happy to provide one. 

■ Consignments will be fully insured by MM & G using a policy endorsement to our normal 
Traveler’s Insurance policy. Endorsements will be provided prior to each sale. 

■ Lots bought back by a consignor will be announced as a “pass” at the sale and listed at 
$0 in the list of prices realized following the sale. Buy-back fee will be 5% of the 
hammer. 

We look forward to serving the members of EAC by conducting these annual sales. Thank 
you. 
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Appendix : 

2001 EAC Sale Report 
Total hammer: $ 376,944.00 


Commissions collected: 

$ 39,525.75 

Proceeds from donated lots: 

3.319.00 

Total income: 

$ 42,844.75 

Expenses: 

Catalog printing: 

$ 10,478.06 

Film & processing: 

232.96 

Pre-sale shipping: 

398.61 

Leather hardbounds: 

500.00 

Catalog mailing: 

4,875.00 

Insurance: 

450.00 

Photos & misc.: 

150.00 

$17,084.63 


Net profit from sale: $25,760.12 (Check for $25,510.12 sent to EAC Treasurer 21 April 2001 . 
Additional $250 for donated lot previously sent to EAC Treasurer.) 


EAC SALE PROPOSAL 

Thomas D. Reynolds 
P.O. Box 390001 
Omaha, NE 68139 
(402) 895 - 3065 

I have been a coin dealer for 22 years, specializing in early copper, and have been a full-time 
dealer for 15 years. I have prepared a price list since 1982 and conducted the EAC Sale for the 
years 1994 - 2000. I will do the actual cataloging with assistance as needed. 

Commission Rates: 0% to seller 

10% to buyer 


Number and Distribution of Lots: 

Literature: 1 0 

Colonials: 15 

Half Cents: 75 

Early Date Large Cents: 150 

Middle Date Large Cents: 100 

Late Date Large Cents: 100 

Total: 450 

Minimum Value Per Lot: $100 


Multiple Lots: None 
Mail Bid Section: None 

Type of Catalog: The catalog would be the same as those prepared in 1994 - 2000. 
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Management Fee: A flat fee of $4,000 would be charged with all other expenses paid by EAC. 
Examples of Net To EAC follow: 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4)=(1)-(2)-(3) 


Buyer’s 

EAC 

TDR 

Net 

Hammer 

Fee 

Exoenses 

Fee 

To EAC** 

$ 200,000 

$ 20,000 

$ 7,000 

$ 4,000 

$ 9,000 

300,000 

30,000 

7,000 

4,000 

19,000 

400,000 

40,000 

7,000 

4,000 

29,000 

500,000 

50,000 

7,000 

4,000 

39,000 

i 

* Printing: 

$ 2,800 

** Plus Donated 

Lots 


Catalog Postage: 

2,500 




Misc. Postage 

250 




Flips and Coin Boxes: 

200 




Flip Inserts: 

150 




Insurance: 

1,000 




Misc.: 

100 




Total: 

$ 7,000 




Insurance: EAC must purchase insurance to cover the sale. 

Reserves and Buybacks: Any lot reacquired by the consignor will be charged a 4% 

buyback fee. 

Coins Consigned by Tom Reynolds: All coins consigned by Tom Reynolds will be identified 
in the description. 


************* 


NEW CANDIDATES FOR MEMBERSHIP 

The following persons have applied for membership in EAC since the last issue of PAN- 
Provided that no adverse comments on any particular individuals are received by the 
Membership Committee before the March issue of P-W , all will be declared elected to full 
membership at that time. Chairman of the Membership Committee is Rod Burress, 9743 
Leacrest, Cincinnati, Ohio 45215. 


NAME 

CITY, STATE 

MEMBER # 

Mike Charnecki 

Janesville, Wl 

4990 

Stephen P. Kilian 

St. Michael, MN 

4991 

David Lofgren 

Charlton, MA 

4992 

Mitch Johnson 

Sumter, SC 

4993 

Henry Mitchell 

Colorado Springs, CO 

4994 

David C. Hogeman 

Dover, PA 

4995 

Ernie Nagy 

Brighton, Ml 

4996 

Scott Labombard 

Grand Blanc, Ml 

4997 

Paul A. Fisher 

Elma, WA 

4998 

Richard Griffith 

West Rutland, VT 

4999 

Earle T. Crissman 

Ipswich, SD 

5000 

Bob Suggs 

Houston, TX 

************* 

5001 
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ANOTHER OPINION: ELIMINATE THE EAC SALE! 

Bill Noyes 


My proposal is quite simple. EAC’s Board should vote to eliminate the annual sale 
completely. Lest anyone think otherwise this is not a joke proposal. After all the past, present, 
and potential future problems the sale has caused over the years, I have concluded after 
carefully weighing the alternatives that eliminating the sale is the only course of action that 
makes sense. 

Facts: 

1 ) The annual sale was designed to allow members to sell duplicates at very favorable rates to 
other members. While this works well in theory, very few members consigned appropriate 
material and the recent 10 - 10% rates are worse than you can negotiate with commercial 
auction houses. The trend toward slick photo-intensive EAC sales is a half-hearted attempt 
to complete with commercial sales, but EAC is not a business and coins consigned do not 
justify the added expense; 

2 ) The sale was intended to cover any convention short falls. This deficit, if any, can easily be 
made up by charging convention attendees $25. Many conventions charge way more than 
this amount and EAC would be able to dramatically reduce its need for space by eliminating 
the sale room. This might allow for conventions in more cost-friendly locations than we now 
are able to find. It also eliminates the time consuming lot viewing process and frees up 
more members to participate in more productive activities. Finally, it cuts down on security 
and insurance costs; 

3) EAC has always been about volunteerism and each member trying to find a niche where he 
could participate (in my case running the sale for 13 years and writing a few articles for P-W : 
Denis Loring has been secretary and auctioneer forever; Rod Burress has run numerous 
conventions; John Wright has been treasurer and many others have served as national / 
regional officers: ALL UNPAID .) EAC must continue this policy at all costs! Once you 
change the policy, the entire fabric of the club will be irreparably damaged forever. If you 
pay for the sale, why not pay the bourse chairman, etc., etc.?; and 

4 ) Most importantly eliminating the sale will allow the board / membership an alternative to 
merely choosing between the current proposals for the sale. Any group being chosen over 
another will cause ill feelings (and knowing the personalities involved, that’s probably an 
underestimation of the problems) and EAC does not need any more politics. My proposal is 
simple: Eliminate the sale and eliminate all the potential problems any other course of 
action will produce. 


****** * * * * * * * 


COUNTERSTAMPED LARGE CENTS WANTED 

For my personal collection, which I have been gathering since 1955, I desire to purchase 
counterstamped large cents of all dates with the names and addresses of individuals, or 
individuals and their specialties, merchants, political slogans, and motifs. At this point, I am not 
interested in stray initials, numbers or names that cannot be identified as to geographical 
location or trade. I would be pleased to make an offer for coins submitted to me, or invite you to 
send them on approval with an invoice. I am not looking for any bargains and will pay any 
reasonable price, as they are not for resale. Please let me hear from you all correspondence 
will be answered. 

David Bowers, EAC #204 
c/o Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc. 

Box 1224, Wolfeboro, NH 03894 

************* 
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Talking Beginners - Why our coppers look the way they do 

Steve Carr 

Early American copper coins come in a wide array of colors, hues, and condition. Why is one coin 
dark and corroded while another, of the same date and variety, smooth and light brown in color? Two 
factors play the largest part in determining the color and condition of a copper coin, its composition and the 
environment in which it has existed. 

Let’s explore these two topics and see if we can discover anything that might tell us how our 
coppers color. 


CONTENT 

The composition of large cents is listed in the Red Book as 100% copper. In reality, probably none 
were. Slight impurities, inevitable considering the refining skills of the era, resulted in copper planchets 
that contained different elements and compounds. Some of these trace elements cause the copper to color 
and/or corrode. Others make the copper harder, helping it resist wear and oxidation. 

Copper is a fairly active element. In nature, copper is seldom found in a pure state, occurring most 
frequently as the compounds chalcocite (Cu2S) and Chalcopyrite ((CuFeS2). Note that both contain sulfur, 
an element that readily reacts with copper. Copper also combines with many other elements to form 
thousands of different compounds. Some elements are difficult to remove during the refining process and 

result in coppers that are - well, NOT entirely copper. . 

Collectors have often speculated about the purity of early copper coins. William Sheldon, in fenny’ 
Whimsy speculates, “The copper used in the 1800 (and 1799) cents must have been exceptionally soft for 
the coins are usually seen well worn, and they dent most easily....” (1) Sheldon’s comment was based on 
his observations - most 1799’s and a large number of 1800’s DO come dark, worn, and marked. Another 
story suggests an exotic element, gold, was present in the cents of 1814. This rumor probably began when it 
was noticed that mint state 1814’s had a lighter, golden tinge to their color. While the story provides a little 
intrigue for students of early coppers, this golden tinge probably comes from environmental factors. No one 

has demonstrated that gold is present in 1 8 1 4 large cents. 

For years, collectors have known that suliur darkens copper. What if large amounts of sulfur were 
present in all (ok, maybe most) of the planchets used to strike 1 799 large cents? Or what about 1834 N-5 s . 
After all, those varieties usually come dark and corroded. Where these cents “doomed by then- 
composition to darken and corrode from the moment they were struck (or possibly even before)? 

The composition of the copper used to make our early coins was dependent on at least two factors, 
where the copper was from and how it was transported and stored. Locating the source of the copper might 
explain certain impurities that are more prevalent in certain dates or varieties. And locating the source can 
help us understand some of the environmental factors the planchets faced in their trip to the mint. 

Almost all the copper used to strike our early copper coins was imported. The first record ot 
copper being mined in the colonies is in 1709 at Simsbury, CT. This was the start of a small production of 
domestic copper, mined mostly in Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Jersey. With insufficient 
domestic production, the coiners of colonial coppers imported tons of sheet copper from Great Britain, 
where the mines in Cornwall were producing about three-fourths of the world's copper output. Copper, in 
the quantities needed by the Mint, was scarce in America in the 1790 s. . . 

Even before coinage began, Federal officials were trying to obtain copper from abroad. Inquiries 
were made in Sweden and England. As early as 1789, negotiations were conducted with Matthew Boulton^ 
of Birmingham, England, to strike coins for the new nation. Boulton, who was already striking tokens and 
coins for a number of customers, did not feel he could fill the coinage needs of the new American republic. 

For better or worse, America’s coinage would be “home made.” 

Thus the first copper coins struck at the Philadelphia mint were made from scrap copper, obtained 
locally. This copper was of unknown origin and of mixed quality, probably consisting of old pots and pans, 
old roofing material, and circulated colonial coppers.. This scrap copper had to be processed several times 
before it would be usable for striking coins. These processes included melting, refining, and pouring the 
molten copper into molds. They included rolling the copper, which was time consuming and required using 
the mint rollers, which were in poor condition. Finally, the edges had to be “upset” or raised, with a suita e 
design (vine and bars) or lettering inscribed around the edge. 
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Soon after production of copper cents and half cents began in 1793, the Mint officially contracted, 
through an intermediary, with Taylor and Baily of London for several thousand pounds of sheet copper. By 
purchasing the copper in sheets of the proper thickness, the mint would only have to punch blanks out of 
the sheets and then upset the edges. This order of sheet copper was received after copper coinage was 
completed for 1793. Thus, all 1793’s were made from scrap copper. 

Three shipments of sheet copper were received from Taylor and Baily in 1794. But by 1795, the 
copper shortage at the mint had become acute. The Mint began buying more scrap copper locally and even 
purchased approximately 52,000 Talbot, Allum, and Lee (TAL) tokens from the New York firm. Most of 
these TAL tokens were cut down to make half cents. TAL undertype can be seen on many half cents of the 
late 1 8 th century. 

In October 1796, a shipment of over 10 tons of sheet copper and planchets was received from the 
Governor & Company, another English firm. These planchets, often called Coltman planchets (after the 
company contact, William Coltman) were of unsatisfactory quality. They were rough and many had to be 
scoured by hand before they were usable. The sheet copper also had to be rolled again, as it was too rough 
to be used for planchets. 

In 1796, the mint finally contracted with Matthew Boulton for copper planchets. But even at this 
point in time, Boulton was unable to supply the copper. Finally, in August 1797, the mint received its first 
shipment from Boulton, almost 500,000 planchets. At about the same time, a second order was received 
from Governor & Company, this one for 400,000 planchets. 

Once again, the Coltman planchets were of inferior quality. The mint never bought copper from 
Governor and Company again. From this point, the Mint purchased only planchets, all from Boulton. A 
million planchets were received in July 1798 and 2.6 million more in 1799. Another large shipment was 
received in the summer of 1800, this shipment including several kegs of half cent planchets. Until this time, 
half cent planchets were made using scrap copper, cut down spoiled large cents, and TAL tokens. 

Boulton was unable to supply planchets again until late 1801, due to copper shortages arising from 
the Napoleonic Wars. This was the last halt in planchet shipments until 1812, when the US and England 
went to war. By the end of 1814, the remaining planchets and some scrap copper were struck into large 
cents dated 1814. No more planchets were received for almost a year. 

Copper coin production stopped. When Boulton began supplying the Mint with planchets again in 
late 1815, cent production resumed. Boulton continued to supply planchets to the Mint on a regular basis 
for the next twenty-one years, though planchets were obtained from other suppliers. One of these suppliers, 
Belles and Harrold of Birmingham, England, supplied the Mint with several tons of planchets, beginning in 
1816. Their last shipment was in 1 833. 

By the early 1830’s, domestic copper production had increased and the Taunton, MA firm of 
Crocker Brothers began petitioning the Mint for the planchet contracts. The first was awarded in 1832. By 
early 1838, Crocker Brothers was able to provide planchets for less than Boulton. At this time, the mint 
began ordering all its copper planchets from Crocker Brothers. 

Even though Crocker Brothers was an American firm, most of their copper came from Peru. It was 
not until the Lake Superior mines in Upper Michigan started producing copper in 1844 that domestic 
copper was used in large quantities by the mint. 

The origin of the copper in early coppers does affect the way these coins appear. Early coppers 
struck on Coltman planchets are typically dark with porous surfaces. Those struck using scrap copper often 
suffer from laminations and streaky toning. There were good planchets mixed in, so two coins, struck one 
after the other, could exhibit differences in their appearance due their content and the environment they are 
in. After all, there are some nice Coltman coins out there! 

Which brings us to a second factor, transportation and storage. All planchets and sheet copper 
ordered from abroad were shipped to the Mint aboard merchant ships, usually English ships. In many cases, 
particularly with the early Boulton shipments, some of these planchets were exposed to salt spray and bilge 
water, discoloring them and making their surfaces rough. Other planchets made the trip unaffected. 

So, just how pure was the copper used to make large and half cents? What impurities were 
present? To answer a question like this, you need data about the composition of early coppers. 
Unfortunately, no one has done a thorough analysis of the different elements found in early coppers. Only 
one study, published by George Tyson in a series of articles in Penny Wise in 1984, is known to me. Tyson 
analyzed the composition of large cents dated 1794, 1795, 1796, and 1802. He found that the coins ranged 
from 93 to 99% pure. The most common non-copper element he found was iron, which amounted to 3.5% 
of one coin’s composition. Lead was also present in concentrations as high as 1.5%. The presence of these 
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elements, which are easily removed during refining, indicate the mint was using inferior quality copper to 
strike these coins. 

Some other elements he found in small quantities included silver, sulfur, antimony, arsenic and 
bismuth. Each of these elements can cause reactions with copper over time. For example, iron, in the 
amounts present in these coins, accelerates the darkening of a copper coin. Arsenic, on the other hand, 
tends to toughen the surface metal and slow wear and corrosion. Sulfur, of course, darkens copper while 
silver lightens it and gives the coin a sheen. This is an area that deserves further study. 

This data, while very tentative, shows that the copper used to strike our early coins was not pure. 
In some cases, it was very impure. Some of these impurities have affected how the coin has colored and 
worn. Impurities probably create the beautiful streaked “wood grain” toning prevalent on cents of the mid 
to late 1830’s. 

While elements in the planchets have affected the color and surfaces of our coppers, 
environmental factors have probably played a bigger role in changing the way our coins look. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Environmental factors affected the metal in our coppers even before they were struck. Remember, 
copper is a very reactive element, particularly in the presence of moisture and heat. When the mint made its 
own planchets, the copper had to be melted, refined, poured into molds, and allowed to cool. The copper 
was then repeatedly rolled until it was a standardized thickness. Blanks were then punched out. The blanks 
were then “upset,” raising the rim and inscribing a device on the edge. All these operations produced heat. 
Some oxidation undoubtedly occurred during this time. 

The planchets purchased from England also suffered from environmental factors before even 
reaching the mint. In cities with a large industrial base, like Birmingham, heavy concentrations of sulfur, a 
by-product of using coal as the predominant fuel, were present in the air,. This sulfur undoubtedly reacted 
with some of the planchets. Then, the planchets were shipped by boat to Philadelphia. Some of the 
planchets, according to mint reports, suffered corrosion from exposure to salt spray and bilge water. While 
these planchets were supposedly cleaned before striking, it is unlikely that all the reactive elements were 
removed from the planchets. 

When the coin was struck, heat was again produced. This could also start a chemical reaction, 
particularly if it was raining, the humidity was high, or the air was smoky. The struck coins were then 
poured into wooden casks, where they were stored and transported. The wood in these casks would have 
provided the elements needed for reaction with the copper coins. This reaction would start with the coins 
nearest the cask itself, toning exposed copper. Over time, this reaction would move toward the center of the 
cask. If the casks were stored in a humid environment, the process was accelerated. 

Where the coppers went also influenced how they toned and wore. The mint distributed early 
coppers several different ways. Some were delivered directly to the Treasurer of the United States for 
further dispersal. Others were distributed to banks in the Philadelphia area (the Bank of the United States, 
the Bank of North America, and the Bank of Pennsylvania) or to Customs Houses along the Atlantic coast 
and the border with Canada. Some were paid out to mint employees (Adam Eckfeldt and Elias Boudinot in 
particular) who probably deposited the copper under their own names for coinage. Small businesses also 
placed orders directly with the mint for copper coins. 

When the capitol was moved to Washington, D.C. in 1800, the delivery pattern changed. The 
Treasury Secretary, now in Washington, used his local deputy, first Israel Whalon and later Tench Coxe, to 
receive and distribute coins. By 1803, all mint deliveries were to local banks, businesses, or the deputy 
Treasurer of the United States in Philadelphia. Individual orders also continued to be filled by the mint. In 
the late 1820’s, John Saxton of Canton, OH received 1,000 half cents and 4,500 cents from the mint (2). 
And on May 1 1, 1832, 400,000 half cents were delivered to Washington Cilley of New York City (3). 

This pattern of distribution continued until the mid-1830s, when Crocker Brothers, who were 
supplying planchets to the mint, became the exclusive distributors for American copper coins in the New 
England area (4). Coins destined for other areas were distributed as before. 

Circulation has probably had the greatest effect on how our coppers look. Banging against other 
coins or hard objects produced nicks and scratches on the coin. Oil from people’s hand and air-borne 
elements would start a chemical reaction. And some coppers were lost (buried), left out in the sun, 
dissolved in pickle brine (producing a poisonous by-product!), or just plain mutilated (like a harsh 
cleaning). 
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Early coppers circulated primarily in a corridor from Richmond up through Philadelphia and New 
York to Boston. Most circulated in the cities. This area is fairly humid and would have had fairly high 
sulfur content in the air. A prime situation to encourage toning and corrosion. 

But some coppers went elsewhere. Treasure hunters in South Carolma find 1795 and 1796 arge 
cents with some regularly. A middle date large cent variety, 1830 N-ll, has been nicknamed “the 1-75 
variety” because many examples of this elusive variety have been found within 200 miles (north and sout ) 
of Cincinnati, OH, along the route of Interstate Route 75 (5). Maybe the N-ll’s were in a keg of 1830 s 
delivered to Cincinnati. Perhaps they were part of a large payment at a later date. We may never know. Bu 
this occurred long ago. In the mean time, these coppers were dispersed (and sometimes widely dispersed) 
from the location where they were first delivered. These coins have been traveling for 150-200+ years, m 
all different directions and environments. 

Few of our coppers were saved with any thought toward preservation. Virtually all were subjected 
to the rigors of circulation and/or poor storage. What is amazing is that a few have survived so well through 


the years. . . , , , 

So, how did your copper get to be the way it is? Its metallic composition started the change, even 

before the coin was struck. The environment around the coin probably contributed more to its current look. 

In a sense, you can see the coin’s history by looking at it surfaces. 

Preserve your coppers by keeping them in a cool, dry, and dark place. But don’t neglect looking at 

them! Looking at coppers is fun! 
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£ommon £ents Report 


If you’re interested in Late Date Large Cents, then consider joining the Common C. ents 
Report It is a free semi-annual publication published in May and November dedicated 
strictly to increasing knowledge on Late Date Large Cents. Its primary purpose is to 
understand availability and rarity of specific varieties between 1840 and 1857 based on 
actual known pieces in collector hands. A secondary purpose is to determine the collector’s 
collection ranking within the reported collections as a friendly competitive incentive. 

There are two requirements for membership. First, the collector must be a current 
EAC member in good standing. Second, the collector must submit his/her collection data as 
to variety type, grade of best example and total number of each variety. This information is 
then placed into a matrix of varieties versus collections, which looks like: 
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The “# Var” column is the sum of varieties reported by all collectors as their best 
example. The “Total # Var Rptd” is the total number reported i.e. the best example plus 
duplicates. This last quantity can be very important when compared with Sheldon’s rarity 
scale to better understand the rarity level of a specific variety. 

Dividing the sum for the number of varieties and the grade scores by two ranks 
collections. The number of varieties score is taken from dividing the number the collector 
reported by the number of varieties identified as existing. The grade score is obtained by 
dividing the collection’s grade total with the maximum grade score obtainable. 

Interested in joining? Or, if you have any questions please contact: 

Fred Iskra, 236 E. Rooney Ave., Appleton, MN 56208-1534, - fiskra@fedtel.net 

*■**★*★***★*★* 
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JAY’S PENNY 


Chris McCawley 


At 16 years of age my cousin Jay Snow and I were a constant pair during the 
summer. For two weeks in the summer of 1969 our families camped at the Four States 
Family Reunion in St. Petersburg, Missouri. It was among the best of times in my young 
life and has remained among the best, perhaps even improving over the years. 

One day near the end of our stay Jay asked if I had ever been spelunking. 

“Of course,” I answered though I had no idea what a spelunk was. 

Did I want to go? 

“Sure”, I said. 

A half hour later we had trekked through the woods, up a hill, past a stream to a 
jumble of rocks and bushes. Beyond the jumble was the entrance to a cave. The entrance 
was shaped like an A: wide at the bottom and narrow at the top. This was a “wet” or 
living cave. A small rivulet of water ran out of the cave’s mouth down to the small stream 
we had passed on the way up which itself ran into a creek hidden in the scramble of black 
jack oak at the bottom of the hill. 

Jay had brought a couple of flashlights, a big roll of kite string, (what that was for 
I didn’t know), and a couple bags of raisins. We entered the cave walking almost upright 
for close to a hundred yards before it widened out and the ceiling lowered. Jay had tied the 
kite string to a bush outside the cave and ran it out behind us as we moved. Soon enough 
the ceiling got even lower and we were crawling through the water and mud. Occasionally 
the cave would broaden or narrow open up into small caverns. We crossed a crevasse or 
two where our lights would not reach to the bottom; the illumined cave dust just drifting 
down until swallowed entirely by the darkness. When we switched our lights to off, the 
blackness was so complete you could pass your hand before your eyes without seeing any 
movement. We crawled through one narrow passage that broadened out to a room with 
several small pools and stalactites and stalagmites descending and ascending from the 
ceiling and floor towards each other. Drops of water falling from the one onto the other. It 
was fascinating to think that these drops of water had been falling in this same manner at 
the time Moses met with Pharaoh, on the day Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of the 
holy Roman empire, when Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence, and now 
when a man had just a week or so before walked on the surface of the moon. 

On the other side of the room the cave narrowed and the ceiling was so low we 
had to crawl on our bellies. Turning our heads sideways or even crawling on our backs to 
avoid dipping our faces in the streaming rivulet of water that was now the cave’s floor. In 
one tight spot I crawled along behind Jay, belly in the muck and my head so close to the 
ceiling I could feel moss rubbing across my hair. The thought vaguely forming in my brain 
was that moss can’t grow this deep in a cave on the ceiling in the utter complete dark. I 
turned my flashlight toward the roof only a few inches above my face. What I saw was a 
gray black carpet of tiny 3 inch long bats attached to the top of the cave. I shuddered 
slightly, but called up ahead, “Jay! Look at the ceiling!” He shone his light up at the ceiling 
full of bats and waved it shouting, “Hi Yaah!” 

The startled bats peeled from the ceiling in a wave rushing back towards the mouth 
of the cave beating my head (now buried in the mud) with their wings and leaving behind a 
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quantity of guano like dabs of Bryllcream in my hair. We crawled on, occasionally noticing 
even smaller branches of the cave running off to the side. Eventually it opened up a little 
and we stopped to rest. 

“How far back are we?” I asked Jay. 

“I don’t know, but I’m almost out of string. This is the farthest back I’ve ever 

been.” 

We sat and ate the last of the soggy raisins and determined to continue on until the 
string ran out. I followed Jay down the narrower and narrower passage till we were both 
crawling flat on our bellies. A sudden wave of claustrophobia swept over me and I called 
out, “Hey, Jay, I’m done. Let’s go back.” Whether it was phobia or just the first glimmer 
of common sense I can’t say, but Jay agreed. “Yea, I just have a few feet of string left 
anyway.” 

Now those who knew me in those days would all agree, I’m sure, that I would 
never be in danger of pricking my finger on my Phi Beta Kappa key. But my cousin far 
outstripped me in modesty of intellectual endowment. In his brilliance Jay had wedged us 
back into so narrow a crevice that we now could not turn around, but had to crawl 
backwards to the so recently abandoned resting spot. We stopped again for a bit. 

“Well, this is the farthest back in this cave I’ve ever been,” Jay casually remarked. 

“ I bet no one’s ever been back farther.” 

“What idiot would want to?” I thought to myself only half truthfully. Because even 
as I thought it I felt exhilarated by the adventure of our “accomplishment”. Still I looked 
down at myself coated with clay and mud and thoroughly soaked. I dreaded the crawl 
back through the water and mud. But Jay was off, rewinding the string as he went. 

“Hey,” I said after we had gone a little ways, “isn’t the water running a little 

quicker than it was?” 

“Nah, “ Jay shouted back, “that’s just because we are crawling with the flow of it 
instead of against it.” 

His logic failed to convince me, but did silence me for a bit. Then a little while later 

Jay shouted back, “It does seem a little quicker. How’s that I wonder?” 

Well, by then I had noticed the water was a little quicker AND a little deeper in 
some places than when we had passed before. At first I thought my memory was tricking 
me, but then we were crawling on our backs through one passage with water up to our 
ears. At last we reached the big room and could stretch out a little. But now the bottoms 
of the stalagmites were she inches deep in water. Instead of several small pools, the entire 

room was a pool of water maybe a foot deep. 

“Just a ways further,” Jay said. “One more low crawl and we are home free. 

Luckily the flashlights remained steady despite the drenching and their fight cast a 
flickering glow on the side walls of the cave, the coursing water tossing shadows like 
splashes of paint. The colony of bats we had disturbed earlier were nowhere to be seen 
presumably having had the sense to get out while the getting was good. “Less sense than a 
bat.” “Dumber than a dead bat.” “Deader than a drenched bat.” I thought to myself as we 
crawled on. Then, “Oh, shit,” I heard Jay explete. The floor of the cave had jogged down 
a bit with the low ceiling completely submerged by the surging water. 

“Are we stuck?” I said stupidly. 
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“I don’t think so,” Jay said. “This is just a short crawl. You might have to hold 
your breath a bit.” 

Hold my breath? I was dumbfounded. I vaguely remembered crawling up the short 
narrow space, then out over a miniature waterfall. But now the waterfall was gone and in 
its place a little tumble of turbulent water running into the bare face of the rock. I didn’t 
remember how far the crawl up had been and lacked Jay s confidence. But before I could 
say anything he splashed over the waterfall and into the tube. I waited what seemed like 
several minutes, but was probably only a few seconds, filled my lungs with air and dove 
down into the tube. Immediately I hit my head on a rock, knocking the breath out of me. I 
thought for an instant of trying to crawdad back out, but realized as quickly the passage 
was too narrow and I plunged on crawling, scraping my hands and knees on the rocks. 
Only a few feet further I came out on the other side. The entire traverse had only been 
maybe six feet, but it had seemed as long as a football field. I sputtered and coughed up 
into cave’s wet air. 

The rest of the crawl out was a piece of cake. We stopped at the entrance and 
looked out. What had been a bright sunlit day was now overcast and gray with rain 
dr izzlin g down from the summer sky. As we watched, the drizzle turned to rain and the 
rain to a real downpour. 

“Well, at least we have this nice cave to keep us out of the rain,” my cuz observed. 

I looked down at my mudsplattered, soaked clothing and felt the water s steady 
drip from hair down my eyes and nose and I lost it. 

“Jay, you stupid, stupid hillbilly idiot, moron. Don’t you see? You could have got 
us killed. Most of this Fing cave is probably filled with water now.” As I said this I kicked 
a splash of water from what was now a river of water running from the mouth of the cave 
in what I now recognized as its creekbed. The splash sprayed across Jay’s face, but it 
didn’t wash the blank look off his face. 

“What are yelling about? We’re ok, aren’t we?” 

“I’m not ok,” I yelled and before I knew it we were rolling in the mud, grappling 
and trying to throw mighty punches at each other, most of which were mere muddy slaps 
and pushes. Soon enough we were exhausted and both on our backs in the diminishing 
rain laughing up at the gray sky. 

We lie there for perhaps twenty minutes. Long enough for the rain to stop and the 
sun to come out. I had never been into the town itself. But we knew better than to show 
back up in our present condition with all the moms, aunts and uncles back at camp. 

We trudged towards the town. First down an old dirt and mud road, then onto an 
unlined black top. We saw a sign: St. Petersburg, 2 miles. But within 1 5 minutes we had 
passed an old graveyard and were on the outskirts of the town. It was a strange kind of 
town. Mostly worn and dusty, but some parts at least halfheartedly restored. There was a 
new brightly painted sign that pointed up towards an old restored house at the highest 
point in the town and proclaimed: “Cardiff Hill-Douglass Mansion Bed & Breakfast and 
below it a smaller, plainer sign: Vacancy. 

There was an old one room school house that had been turned into a camera store 
and now was being returned to the appearance of a school house though the word Kodak 
in bright yellow letters was still visible under the first coat of white paint on the old 
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school’s side. Further down stood a pretty white spired church with the sign in front: 
“Thatcher Street Church” and below that in changeable block letters: Mt 18:21-22. 

This proved to be the brightest part of the town. St. Petersburg on the whole was a 
town that needing painting. Soon we had walked most of the way through town and were 
walking up a short hill on another worn dirt street. The storm had washed ruts and rivulets 
in the road, but the sun had dried it all again to caked mud, brick, and dust. 

I sat on an old stump as Jay climbed a tree across the street. The house behind me 
was once, probably 100 years ago, a pretty two story white board house, but now it was in 
pathetic abandoned disrepair. The window now unseeing slabs of plywood. A tall slat 
board fence had fared only slightly better, retaining maybe 2/3 s of its slats. It had probably 
been unwhitewashed through over 1 00 winters of rain and snow. I sat on the stump and 
watched two tumble bugs scudding away at each other fighting over a ball of dung. Finally 
losing patience with them I knocked them both away with the toe of my sneaker. I 
smashed the tiny ball of shit, hair, and straw with my heel and in so doing dug loose a 
scrap of metal. I bent down and dug the scrap out of the dirt. I brushed its surface and saw 
an old worn head, its eye looking back at me. The reverse had the words ONE CENT 
prominently stamped in the middle. I brushed away more caked dirt and saw the date 1834 
barely visible and the portrait of matronly woman and the word LIBERTY barely still 
readable on her tiara. I scraped around the area by the stump with my shoe looking 
carefully now and soon uncovered another cent this much like the other though the head 
and wreath styles were slightly altered. The detail on this was much bolder, hardly worn at 
all and the date 1846 bold, though the surface of the coin was dark and pitted by the 
elements. I put the coins in my pocket thinking. Flow on earth? Then suddenly a moment 
of insight. I saw the town in an instant as it had been 1 25 years before: bright and 
gleaming as the later date cent had once been and I remembered with an exceptional 
vividness almost word for word a passage I had read years before or had read to me 

Tom Sawyer drew a line in the dust with his big toe, and said, 

“I dare you to step over that, and I’ll lick you till you can’t stand up.” 

The new boy stepped over promptly, and said: 

“Now you said you’d do it, now let’s see you do it.” 

“For two cents I will do it.” 

The boy took two broad coppers out of his pocket, held them out with derision 
and Tom struck them to the ground. There before me, more real than mind or memory, I 
saw the two boys rolling and tumbling in the dirt, gripped together like cats. They tugged 
and tore at each other’s hair and clothes, punched and scratched each other’s noses, and 
covered themselves with dust and glory. 

I looked over at my cousin Jay who had now climbed to the very topmost branches 
of the tree. “A cent for your thoughts Jay,” I shouted up. “ And I mean it.” 

“Hey, I can see the Mississippi from here,” he shouted back down. “Come up. You 
have to see it!” 

I pulled myself up and started the climb up to give Jay his Penny. 


************* 
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REALLY GREAT NEW HALF CENTS FOR THE SPECIALISTS IN THE CROWD 

Frank Wilkinson 


Over the past fifteen years of photographing half cents, I have been fortunate to have access to 
some of the greatest specimens known. I have photographed every variety and sub-variety, 
many proofs, great die states, unusual errors, and most of the ten best of every variety. 

In spite of seeing so many great half cents, there is a very select group that gives me an 
incredible thrill - condition rarities I have never seen before. And to see one of these coins that 
I have never even heard of makes it even more special to me. 

This year at EAC and the big whist match in New Jersey between Mike Demling and Bob Yuell, 
I saw many great new coins, but for me there were four coins that were a breed apart. In 
reverse order they are: 



Number four is an 1806 C3 in VG. My good friend Mike Packard cherried this one at a local 
shop a few years ago. It may only grade a 6 or 7, but is just so attractive that only the best two 
or three are clearly better. There is, in my opinion, too much of a premium on CC coins, 
especially when there is a whole pack of coins right behind the best two or three of a variety. I 
maintain that this coin would win a lot of points at the EAC beauty pageant when 1806 C3 is on 
the program. 

Number three is an example of the gripped edge 1797 C3c. Mike Packard has twice written 
about this coin in Penny-Wise . The first time I heard about it there were comments to the effect 
that it was only gripped part way around. I understand its gripping matches that on two other 
verified specimens. This specimen is one of eleven known to me and is one of three known 
with large cent undertype visible. If one looks carefully, it appears that the large cent had a 
stemless reverse. This variety has four claimants for Most Desirable Specimen: Two coins can 
lay claim to finest known - the better Roger Cohen coin and one in a Midwest collection. The 
Norweb specimen, though lower grade, may be a more desirable coin because of its great eye 
appeal. And then, there is this coin, which is wonderful to study. 
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The next coin, a 1795 C3, is a beautiful coin I had never heard of. It is a choice Fine to Very 
Fine late state example of the long time popular and rare variety. Yes, it is only an R5 now, but 
even those in Good bring a substantial price. I would say this one is in the middle of the Top 
Ten. Its owner was shocked that I rank it so high. Pictures of this beauty brought gasps at the 
NJ whist match. 

And the number one coin is one that really took my breath away to the point that for weeks 
afterwards I kept thinking how beautiful it is. This 1797 C2 made itself known to me at EAC. 
The coin is VERY CHOICE with SUPERB color. I know of only two of the variety better than 
this one, which contends with the Ruby and Green specimens for CCS. Being a coin I had 
never heard of, it was automatic that I would ask its very happy owner what he knew of its 
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provenance, which he provided. Someone with cash to spend during the Depression went to 
Stack’s and bought six or eight thousand dollars worth of coins. To which I say, “This is the kind 
of coin I would expect someone to have gotten if they’d gone to Stack’s in 1 938 and spent six or 
eight grand on a group of coins!” 



As an encore, here a picture of a lovely 1794 C8 that was cherried (not by current owner) a 
couple of years ago. It is the one of the six best of the variety and is second best of the defect- 
free specimens. 



BOOK REVIEW: COIN COLLECTING FOR DUMMIES by Ron Guth 


This book is unquestionably the finest generalist book ever written about coin collecting. No 
matter what criterion you choose - completeness, quality of writing, readability - it is far superior 
to any other book in the marketplace. 

Ron has taken a basically boring subject - the listing of various types of coins and collecting 
types - and presented them in a readable format with appropriate photos and explanations to 
guide the rank novice. But the real value of the book lies in Ron’s candid, no-hoids-barred 
approach to the darker side of numismatics. He talks about scams, losing money, paying too 
much, overgrading, illiquidity, and many other topics you never see mentioned in the pablum 
press of the big business coin dealers and auction houses. And one must commend the author 
because in some cases he may be perceived as biting the hand that feeds him. 

Ron devotes entire chapters to “Arming Yourself with Knowledge” (the key to longtime 
enjoyment of any hobby or subject), “Verifying ... and Verifying Again” (about grading / pricing 
problems) and “Wheeling and Dealers” (about dealers and their tactics, good and bad). 

One of the best features of the book is its organization, moving from the absolute basics to more 
complicated aspects, not only throughout the book but within each chapter. The potentially 
boring stuff about specific types of coins and collecting is left to the second half of the book 
where it does not clutter the really important parts about grading, pricing and dealers. 

There is something for every level of collector / dealer in this book. It is absolutely a must read 
for the novice/ intermediate collector and offers the advanced collector a perspective on certain 
darker aspects of the hobby they may never have thought about. For the expert dealer it offers 
clear explanations of grading / pricing / slabbing and common practices that they will find 
helpful. The glossary, while not exhaustive, is concise and to the point. Ron is destined to see 
his concise definitions / explanations pirated by many of our less literate colleagues but that is a 
good thing. 

My favorite comment (other than Ron obviously mixing up the comments about Joe Person and 
Walter Breen in the acknowledgments) is, “If you’re looking at coins as an investment, look 
elsewhere. If you’re looking at coins as a speculative vehicle, understand that you are just as 
likely to win at a casino or a racetrack. If you’re looking at coins with the intention of forming a 
meaningful collection and having fun, I encourage you wholeheartedly." (Page 157) 

Keep up the good work, Ron (but drop the suit and prove you’ve really made the commitment to 
be a real coin dealer and not a CPA (come to think of it, the same thing: Cleaning, Pressing 
and Altering). It also might help to gain a few pounds! 

Don’t forget to raise Katie’s allowance like you promised to do if I said nice things about your 
book! 

All kidding aside. A great book and a must for all collectors and dealers. 


- Bill Noyes, EAC #363 


************* 
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ANOTHER BLUNDER, and THEN SOME! 

Ron Tagney 


Last year, I purchased a truncated hair [S-41] that had been offered on eBay. It was 
encapsulated within an Accugrade holder - simply labeled 1794 LARGE CENT and graded VG- 
8. In the narrative, the seller had described it as a “VERY SCARCE LARGE CENT! ERROR! 
ROTATED REVERSE.” However, he missed two important attributes - one maybe 
intentionally. 



After releasing this 1794 Liberty Cap from its sarcophagus, I cast my eyes upon a 
clipped planchet! The edge had been previously hidden from view by the plastic rim encircling 
the cent within the capsule. The clip - though nearly straight - actually is cut at two angles. 
Feeling a sense of disappointment and deception, I scanned the edge. What is this? The 
lettering, as best as I could discern: H?RN DRAD D O IFOA RR [single leaf] ONDRO LL AH 
[single leaf] ND [ clip]. Cryptic hieroglyphics? No. A doubled, possibly, tripled, blundered, 
lettered edge! [Two S-41s already are listed in Dan Trollan’s compendium of blunders.] This 
example is a late strike - cracked D-AT to ONE, with swelling, and a slight rotation. 



Picture of edge 1 : DC I F OARR leaf [OA and RR overlapped]. 



Picture of edge 2: A ONDE O [D over E] 

Some letters are more deeply impressed [clearer] than others 
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The question arises: Was the cut already in the planchet blank prior to the mint-process, or was 
the cent clipped in its later life? Opinions vary. One might be more inclined to suggest, before, 
when a clipped rim could have hindered application of the lettering. What do you think? 

************* 


A POSSIBLE NEW VARIETY OF 1820 CENT 

Randy Snyder 


As mentioned in Red Henry’s Mid Atlantic Regional Meeting Report in this issue, there 
may be a new variety of large cent — an 1820 with a reverse that does not appear to match 
anything in the series. 

Henry Hettger spotted this on eBay. The auction was ended early and the picture was 
taken down. But not before he made copies. 

At my request Henry sent me a copy. I have tried to clean up the images on my 
computer. 

The closest match is 1820 N-14, so it would be wise to double-check those 14’s. 
Inasmuch as this reverse does not match any other, then it is not a photo mixup. 

Editor’s Note : Randy sent me copies of the photos, “cleaned up using filters and tinting,” for 
possible inclusion in P-W . Unfortunately, sad experience has taught me that even far clearer 
scanned photos than these - some of the ones Steve Carr has used to illustrate his articles 
come to mind - turn to circles of ‘mud’ when reproduced in halftone. So I elected not to publish 
them. Randy has copies for anyone who might be interested, and he would welcome any 
additional information anyone has about this enigmatic coin. Randy may be reached at 
coDDerhobbie@vahoo.com . 


************* 


MAKING SENSE - THE HIATUS 

John D. Wright 


Webster’s Dictionary defines the word ‘hiatus’ as ‘an opening, a gap, a break with a part 
missing’. Each of the ten coin denominations originally authorized by the United States Coinage 
Act of 1792 has had at least one hiatus in its run of years. Most have had several. 

Of those ten denominations, from half cent through eagle, only five are still made. And of those, 
only the cent - the first federally struck coin for circulation - is represented by coins dated every 
year but one. The hiatus is 1815. 

Why are there no 1815 United States cents? Did the U.S. mint make anything else that year? 
And what else of import was going on here and abroad during the only hiatus in the 210 year 
run of U.S. cents? 

For the first question we need reminding that things are not always what they seem. For 
example, mint records show no cents struck in 1823, but at least a few thousand pieces bear 
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that date. Those coins are definitely of contemporary manufacture with cents dated 1820 to 
1825. Opinions vary between inaccurate or missing records and 1823-dated dies used in 1824. 
Both positions are credible, but I find the latter to be more so. 

There are several proven instances where the U.S. mint used dies in years other than their 
dating. Examples include 1798-dated cents (S-166) using a broken reverse die that appears 
unbroken on 1799-dated cents, cents dated 1796 (S-119) struck on Boulton planchets that were 
not here until November of 1797, and an 1831 cent (N-2) that shares a reverse die with cents of 
1 835 and was struck AFTER the 1 835’s. 

Other recorded coinage gaps include shutdowns of several months in the 1790’s during Yellow 
Fever season and switches to different denominations. Since the mint was responsible for 
striking up to ten denominatios on only three to six presses, something had to give way - not 
once, but regularly. But these interruptions in cent coinage never extended to a year or more. 

Bob Julian’s excellent detective work published in the January 1995 issue of THE 
NUMISMATIST showed that there were indeed cents struck and delivered late in 1815. But 
these were from newly-prepared dies dated 1816. DARN!! I would really love to have one with 
the gap-date, because that was one of the most significant dates in world history for at least a 
decade before and after. 

To get an 1815 date on a United States coin, the collector will have to settle for a quarter dollar 
(89,235 struck), a half dollar (47,150 struck), or a half eagle (635 struck). Since each of these is 
represented by a single variety, a complete U.S. variety collection of the cent gap-year needs 
only three coins. But the half eagle is a killer, with only around a dozen pieces known. 

During the 1810 decade the Philadelphia mint prepared its own gold and silver planchets: from 
melting, to alloying, rolling ingots to strip, cutting blanks, and upsetting the edges. Copper 
planchets, on the other hand, were purchased ready for coining. By this time these were sole- 
sourced from Britain. With our declaration of war against Britain in 1812, we could buy nothing 
more from this source. By October of 1814 the mint’s inventory of copper planchets was 
exhausted. And the mint limped through 1815 with the minimal silver and gold coinage noted 
above. 

A fire in January of 1816 destroyed the rolling mills of the mint. No planchets for precious metal 
coinage could be made until the mills were replaced (in 1817). 

With the conclusion of the War of 1812, the British embargo on American trade ended and 
copper planchets could again be ordered from Britain. The first shipment of these was received 
in December of 1815. So as poetic justice, although there were NO 1815-dated cents, the U.S. 
coinage of 1816 was nothing BUT cents. 

Any one of three major episodes is more than enough to make 1815 a significant year. The one 
best remembered on this continent is the Battle of New Orleans, a lopsided American victory 
fought two weeks after the Treaty of Ghent officially ended the War of 1812. The twenty minute 
battle (two hours of troop movement, only twenty minutes of actual gunfire) culminated weeks of 
preparation and resulted in thirteen U.S. casualties versus over two thousand British casualties, 
the deaths of two British Generals, and a British withdrawal. 

For the British, engaged in Spain before and at Waterloo after, New Orleans is remembered (if 
at all) as an unfortunate sideshow. For the Americans it was the turning point of our nationhood 
and our one major land victory of the War of 1812. The final repulse of British forces catapulted 
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the autocratic Andrew Jackson to a national-hero status that led to his Presidency thirteen years 
later. And the national mood swung from a long-term pessimism to the cocky self-assuredness 
that has since become the prototype European view of our country. 

By 1815 our country had grown to eight and a third million people, with eighty percent of us still 
living along the Atlantic seaboard. Our major cities included Philadelphia at 75,000, New York 
at 60,000, Baltimore at 30,000, and Boston at 25,000. Over eighty percent of Americans were 
farmers. Most ‘quality’ manufactured goods were imported from Europe. 

One major outcome of this war was the long-term diminution of American shipping. In trying to 
expand her own nautical advantage, Britain forced her ex-colonies to develop a greater self 
reliance. The British wartime embargo and her own expansion in trade-dominance forced the 
United States into home manufacture of many things that we had customarily imported. These 
practices would benefit our children more than either nation suspected. 

The year of the copper hiatus was also in the hiatus between the first and second National 
Banks. In 1811 the charter of the first National Bank expired. Congress chartered the second 
in 1815, but President Madison vetoed it, and the charter was not passed again until 1817. 

During the 1811 - 1817 National Bank hiatus many states chartered banks that poured millions 
of inadequately-backed dollars into circulation. These fostered inflation to the point where by 
1815 eighty dollars in coin would buy the same goods as a hundred dollars in paper. Though 
accounts were kept in lawful dollars, paper payment was accepted only at the current local rate, 
reminiscent of the confused finances of Colonial days. The paper versus coin exchange rate 
varied with the health of the local issuing banks, being closer to 90% of par in New England and 
down as far as 75% in Virginia and points south. 

With the charter of the second National Bank in 1817, federal paper was issued that was fully 
backed and fully redeemable in coin. The state banks were economically forced to honor their 
notes in specie or die, and inflation eased. 

In the spring of 1814 Europe had just ended twenty-two years of war with the defeat and 
unconditional abdication of Napoleon Bonaparte, who was then ‘exiled’ to the island of Elba in 
the Mediterranean with a pension of two million French francs per year. Elba is six miles off the 
Italian coast. 

After ten months Napoleon left Elba for France. The troops sent from Paris to arrest him 
welcomed their old commander, and Louis XVIII, “le prefet d’Angleterre,” fled into exile. 
Napoleon took to the field again and began the ‘hundred days’ of his return, which ended with 
his defeat at Waterloo in June. He fled to Paris, abdicated again, and tried to escape to 
America. When he was recognized at dockside, he was taken by the British as a prisoner of 
war. He was tried, convicted, and exiled to Saint Helena in the South Atlantic, over a thousand 
miles from the nearest land. There he would live out his days, dying in 1821 of “a lingering 
illness”. That his death was the result of long-term systematic arsenic poisoning would not be 
forensically proven until 170 years later. 

The victors re-distributed European kingdoms and territories. Spanish troops, released by the 
European peace, were hastily dispatched to South American to counter Simon Bolivar’s 
revolution in New Granada. It would prove to be too little, too late, as the domino-effect cleared 
all of Central and South America of European “ownership” by 1830. 

In Britain the long-hoped-for peace abruptly ended demand for military supplies, sent four 
hundred thousand demobilized troops home, and brought severe economic depression. A 
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dismal harvest in 1816 added to the massive British unemployment problems, and riots broke 
out throughout Britain. 

Meanwhile, a cataclysm had occurred half a globe away. A violent volcanic eruption occurred 
on 5 April 1815. “Tamboro”in the East Indies (about seven hundred miles north of Australia) 
blew up, killing twenty thousand, creating tsunamis (tidal waves), and blowing millions of tons of 
ash into the stratosphere. 

Within a year the ash cloud circled the globe, lowering world temperatures to the point that 1816 
is still called “the year without a summer”. Heavy snows fell in the Northeast United States in 
June and July of 1816, clothes left out overnight to dry were frozen stiff in the morning, and frost 
killed crops in the year that for decades farmers called “eighteen hundred and froze to death”. 

By 1816 millions of United States cents were being coined from British planchets. The summer 
was very cold. Indiana became the nineteenth state. The European map was massively 
updated. Wars of independence were seething in South America. And the hiatus was past. 
There has never been another missing year for United States cents. But there have been few 
other years as noteworthy as 1815. 

This article was first presented by Mr. Wright as a paper at the “Coinage of the 
Americas Conference - The Large Cent” by the American Numismatic Society in 
New York on 9 November 1996 and is reprinted here with the permission of the 
Society. 


************* 


ROD BURRESS, EAC #109 9743 Leacrest Cincinnati, OH 45215 

For Sale 

#4 Soft Jewelers Brush $8.50 each 

Jewelers Tissue 4 x 4 inch sheets box 1000 $7.00 pkgof250 $2.50 

Xylol 4 oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.50 

Acetone 4 oz bottle plus 100 wooden stick Q-tips $3.50 

Wooden Stick Q-tips $4.50 per 500 $8.50 per 1000 

Cast Iron Notary Machine converted to make alum foil pressings $34.00 

Cast Iron Notary Machine unconverted for the do-it-yourselfer $16.00 

Heavy Duty 28 lb. Kraft 2x2 Coin Envelopes colors gray, brown 

PkgoflOO $3.25 box of 800 $21.00 send SASE for sample 

Cotton Liners 100 percent soft cotton flannel interior 

Fit Inside Standard 2 x 2 Coin Envelopes SASE for sample $25.00 pkg of 100 
VIGOR 10X Triplet magnifying glass very high quality optics 

Best glass on market to my knowledge for its size and price 

Extra wide 13/16 inch lens aplanatic, achromatic $44.00 each with cord 

Attribution Guide for Matron Head Cents 1816-1835 $5.00 approx 37 pgs 

Superior Galleries Auction Catalogues Please call or write 

Add $4.25 per order ($5.00 western states) for shipping. Shipping by UPS - You must give a 
street address. 


************* 
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SWAPS AND SALES 


EAC'ers are invited to submit their ads for inclusion in this column. Ads up to twelve 
lines are free. ADS LARGER THAN 12 LINES MUST BE SUBMITTED CAMERA-READY, AND 
PAID IN ADVANCE. Due to increased production costs, effective immediately, a full page ad is 
$100. Graphic and halftone setup is an additional $60 per page. One third page is $35. Ads 
should be limited to early American Coppers or tokens. Deadline for material to appear in the 
March 15, 2002, issue is February 28, 2002. All ads must include the individual membership 
number of a current member in good standing. Copy should be sent to the Editor, Harry E. 
Salyards, 606 North Minnesota Avenue, Hastings, NE 68901. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE: 

Early American Coppers, Inc. publisher of Penny-Wise , does not examine any of the material 
advertised in Penny-Wise , nor does it review any of the advertising therein. Early American 
Coppers, Inc. assumes no responsibility or liability for any advertisement (or the material 
described therein) and no part shall have recourse against Early American Coppers, Inc. All 
transactions arising or relating to any advertisement in Penny-Wise shall strictly be between the 
parties thereto. Complaints concerning advertisers (or respondents) should be referred to the 
President of Early American Coppers, Inc.; complaints may result in abridgment, suspension, or 
terminations of membership or advertising privileges. 

************* 


What others think of "The CENT Book" JOHN D. WRIGHT, EAC #7 

MARK KLEIN: The CENT Book is all I'd dreamed it could be and more. Reading it is like 
enjoying a personal chat with John. 

RICHARD STRILEY: Being a novice on large cents I found a number of other books confusing 
and hard to read. I have Adams, Breen, Grellman, Newcomb, Noyes, 
and Sheldon, but yours is the best. 

JULES REIVER: Your book is wonderful. This is the first coin book I have ever seen which 

can be used to attribute coins without having my coins available for 
checking. Your pictures are so sharp that they make attributing an absolute 
pleasure. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See "The CENT Book" ad in this section. 


What others think of "The CENT Book": Mabel Ann Wright, EAC #78 

TOM DELOREY: I especially like the historical notes at the beginning of each date. It lends a 
warm, human touch that is missing from most numismatic literature published 
since Sheldon. 

WARREN LAPP: I can see now why it took so long to get it into print. John didn't leave out a 
thing. I am amazed at the photos. The book is perfect in every way, which is 
what I would expect from JDW. 

HERB SILBERMAN: Your book is beautiful! I congratulate you on the content. 

TONY CARLOTTO: The CENT Book is fantastic. The year-by-year history is a very nice touch 

and keeps you reading. 

SEE FOR YOURSELF - BUY YOUR OWN. See "The CENT Book:" ad in this section. 
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JERRY BOBBE, EAC #184 P.O. Box 25817 


Portland, OR 97298 
(503) 626-1075 


Madness, intrigue, political struggle, power, greed ... is it another pre-auction collusion 
session? No!! It's a series of early coppers that weaves one through the dawn of the Industrial 
Revolution and American Independence, the French Revolution, the political and social ills of 
Britain, and the lives of the elite and the commoner. BRITISH TOKENS! Send for your free 
copy of The Token Examiner, the world's most informative and entertaining price list of the 1 8th 
Century Aconder@ series. Superb quality, great rarities, bizarre die states, errors, trial pieces 
and patterns our specialty. This series has it all; and with the exception of expensive US related 
colonials (i.e., Washington pieces, Theatre at New York, et al), at prices not seen by large cent 
collectors for over half a century! 


************* 


CHARLES DAVIS, EAC #142 P.O. Box 547 Wenham, MA 01984 

Sole distributor for United States Large Cents by William Noyes. 

Volume I (1793 - 1814) & Volume II (1816 - 1839) $240.00 postpaid 

Volume I not available separately; Volume II only $ 85.00 postpaid 

Encyclopedia of U.S. Large Cents S-1 to S-91 $ 65.00 postpaid 

************* 

PHIL FLANAGAN, EAC #425 PO Box 1288 Coupeville, WA 98239 

Phone (360) 240-8366 flan@whidbey.net 

BRITISH TOKENS of the 18th century form a fascinating series of mostly copper coins that 
incorporate many ties with the United States. In general, this series of mostly half pence is of a 
similar size to U.S. Large Cents. However, I must point out that this British series usually 
appears in better condition AND cheaper than our Large and Half Cents. Since we take the 3 
major credit cards AND have a 21 day return policy, there's absolutely NO RISK! TRY US! 
Send for our free list listing hundreds of these beautiful coppers from FINE to PROOF. We also 
have many books on the subject which I'm sure you'll agree, makes collecting much more fun 
and interesting. Call me right now at 1-800-613-8731 for your copy! 

************* 


ATTRIBUTION & GRADING SERVICE 

I offer an attribution and grading service for Half Cents and Large Cents. This includes the 
variety designation, die state (if appropriate), and my opinion of the sharpness and net grade. 
This info will be placed on a personalized 2x2 card to accompany each coin. Price for the 
service is $1 per coin, plus return postage. No quantity limit, fast service, lifetime guarantee. 

Please note I am sold out of the Attribution Guide for United States Large Cents 1840 - 1857 . 
Estimated publication date for the third edition is 2002. 

BOB GRELLMAN, EAC #575 PO Box 951988 Lake Mary, FL 32795-1988 

(407) 321 -8747 


************* 
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EXCEPTIONAL COPPER FROM THE 1790's: British tokens and books about them. We 

publish Dalton and Hamer, distribute the new 19th century copper token reference and stay in 
close touch with the British token market. We offer hundreds of 18th century "Conder" tokens 
each year as well as other series including 19th century copper, silver and (occasionally) gold 
tokens, British medals, British copper currency and out-of-print and important books and 
catalogs about tokens. Write for a free catalog. 

ALLAN DAVISSON, EAC #3299 Cold Spring, MN 56320 (our full address) 

(320)685-3835 FAX (320) 685 - 8636 email: davcoin@aol.com 


************* 


HERMAN FISHER, EAC #2989 40901 Miles Creston Rd. Davenport, WA 99122 

(509) 725 - 3673 


NICE SELECTIONS FOR YOUR COLLECTION 


1794 

CIaSEGS F15 

$369 

1794 

C1AVG7 

$225 

1802/0 

C2 G6+ 

$475 

1804 

Cl 3 VF30 

189 

1826 

Cl AU+ 

120 

1829 

Cl CHOICE AU/BU 

169 

1857 

Cl AU58 

249 

1857 

Cl AU50 

175 

1793 

S.5 AG/FAIR2 

225 

1794 

S.47 VG8 

210 

1826 

N7 AU58 

219 

1829 

N8 AU55 

195 

1830 

N4 AU58 

249 

1835 

N7 AU 55+ 

210 

1850 

N4 MS60/AU58 

149 

1856 

N4 AU58+ 

129 








******* ****** 


HENRY T. HETTGER, EAC #2349 PO Box 201 8 


Arlington, VA 22202 
(703) 979-1942 


1794 y 2 0 Fair-2 LIBERTY, and portrait are clear, date weak 

1797 10 S-1 38 NGCXF-40 Virtually choice, unsold, Superior 2/18/01:2189 

1800/79 NC-2 VF-30/VG-7 Unique Intermediate die state, unsold Superior auction 
sale, 2/18/01, lot 2232 

1817 N-16 15 stars, EF-40, nice brown shades, jumbo planchet, unusual! 

1834 N-6 NGC VF-35/30 Double Profile 

1838 N-14 VG-8 Intermediate state, a rare die state 

1846 N-5 NGC MS-63 BN, brown, some red highlights, cuds stars 10,1 1 

1847 N-36 F-1 2/3, scratches. Points are clear for identification. 

Postage, any order, $5.00 


$ 65 

1,250 
3,500 

395 

245 

75 

340 

65 


************* 


TODD GREDESKY, EAC #2467 PO Box 102 Woodbury, NJ 08096 

E-mail: nitodd7@netscape.net 

For sale or trade: 

Back issues of PENNY-WISE 
If interested, please write or e-mail me. 

************* 
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Wanted for my personal collection: 

“Dr. G. G. Wilkins” counterstamped cent 
EAC membership token 

“R E Bynum” saloon token . 

Please send cost to Gene Anderson, EAC #4718, P.O. Box 9037, Pans, Texas 75461 
(903) 785-7511 ext. 241, 903-785-8519 (fax), or aenea@1stamet.co m- 


LEO SHANE, EAC #11 96 


************* 

1 1 30 Woods La. Warminster, PA 1 8974 

leo.i.shane@honevwell.com 


Colonial collector selling duplications. I will sell or trade for coins I need. Write with SASE or e- 

mail for my list. Included are: 

Connecticuts: '87 14-H, 31.1-gg.l, 37.3-1, 39.2-ee 

'88 16,1-D, 16.3-n 


Vermonts: RY 13, 14, 25 

New Jersey: '87 6-D 

Massachusetts: ‘88 1-D 

1 776 1 0S Delaware currency. 


************* 


EUGENE STERNLICHT, EAC #2131 9441 Evergreen, #306 Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33324 


BOWERS: The Treasure Ship SS Brother Johnathan Second Printing 1999 mint 
BOWERS: (Foreword by Joel Orosz) American Numismatics before the Civil 
War 1760 - 1860, autographed by QDB, no. 121, mint 
BREEN: Encyclopedia of US and Colonial Coins, mint, 754 pages 
Postage $4 - per order. 


$50.00 

$60.00 

$39.00 


************* 


HARRY RESCIGNO, EAC #983 PO 41 5 

Auction catalogues for sale: ($3.00 P&H) 


Newfoundland, NJ 07435 
e-mail: rescias@nii.com 


Bowers: 

Kagin’s: 

Merkin: 

Stack’s: 

Superior: 

Superior: 

Superior- 

Superior: 


Fairfield Sale. Jack Collins LC’s, Oct. 77, VF PRL 
Van Cleave LC’s; Hardbound; Very fine; PRL 
Helfenstein Large Cents; Aug. ’64; New; PRL 
Tad Large Cents, Feb. 76, Fine 
C. Douglas Smith LC’s, Par I. VF; PRL. 

Gilbert Steinberg LC’s, Sept. ’96, New, PRL 
March Wells Middle Dates; New; PRL 
Ruby III, Feb 75, 327 lots of LC’s, Fine, PRL 


$ 12 
65 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 


************* 


CVM 

Chris Victor-McCawley 
Write or call for free illustrated catalog of 
large cents, half cents, and colonials. 
(405) 341 - 2213 www.uscents.com 

P.O. Box 2967 Edmond, OK 73083 
************* 
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Orders now being taken for the results of the Noyes / Lusk project 

21,000+ Copper Coin Pictures on DVD 

**9000+ Sheldon**5000+ Middle Dales**3200+ Late Dates**3500+ Colonials**750+ Half Cents** 
Includes a copy of NumiStudy the computer program that Joins Technology and Coins 
New write-ups for Sheldon’s and Middle Dates (Including die states and pedigrees) 

Orders will be filled in the sequence of deposits received, with the first delivery at EAC 2002. 
The images and program only run on Windows and require a DVD drive. 

The purchase price is $2,995 and a deposit of $300 confirms your spot in the issuing order. 
Balance of payment will be due upon delivery of the product. 

Send checks payable to: Digital Dynamics Please include shipping information 

3055 Plymouth Rd. #105 and indicate if EAC delivery is 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48105 desired if order placed early enough. 


FRANC VIVALO, EAC #4808 P.O. Box 906 Mohegan Lake, NY 10547 

(914) 528-9304 

1793 !40 Cl, AU-53 Super sharp, smooth, semigloss surfaces obv & rev., except edge. 

“Dollar” mostly removed to repair edge hit. CQR is 29K, this $12,500.00 
1798 S-187a XF-45+. Original, x-choice hard glossy. Recently imported from overseas. 

New to Am. Numismatics as are most of these. CQR is $3,500.00, this $2,800.00. 
Census coin! 

1803 S-244, R-4, Vf-35+. Freshly imported. Original, choice, It. Brown hard, glossy 

surfaces. Comparable to ANS #2 coin except this is choice. High end census 
CQR $4,000.00 AVE. This is $3,200.00. 

1807 S-271 “comet” commercial VF $275.00 

1807 S-271 “comet” MS-65? 80% orig. mint red. New die state! CALL 

1821 N-1 Nice scarce LD.S. VF-30 Sm. Carbon spot wreath. NetVF-20. $375.00 

I have 100’s more inc. Colonials, Bust Gold & Silver. 


************* 


FREDERICK ORLANDO, EAC #4422 P.O. Box 880 Shingle Springs, CA 95682-0880 

(530) 677 - 8659 

1804 S-266 ANACS “Good Details Net AG3 Corroded” $450.00 

1839 N-1 1 BOOBY PCGS AU58 pretty brown coin $495.00 

7 Day return. $3.00 postage. 


************* 
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Tom Reynolds, EAC #222 P.O. Box 390001 Omaha, NE 68139 (402) 895-3065 

1819 N8 R1 VF30+ $115 Brown with smooth, glossy surfaces. Ex-Superior, 

Mendelson,2-91, Lot 276 A+ 


1822 N3 R2 VF25 115 Brown with smooth, glossy surfaces. A++ 

1827 N3 R2 VF20+ 90 Brown with smooth, glossy surfaces. Ex-Superior, Mendelson, 

2-91, Lot 350. A+ 

1832 N3 R1 VE30 110 Brown with smooth, glossy surfaces. A+ 

1834 N1 R1 XF40 150 Medium brown with smooth, glossy surfaces. A+ 

1834 N3 R1 VF20+ 75 Two-tone brown with smooth, glossy surfaces. A+ 

1837 N5 R1 VF20+ 55 Brown with smooth, glossy surfaces. A+ 

Send name and address to receive free price lists. 


************* 


RON MANLEY, EAC #3909 300 Turnberry Circle Brentwood, TN 37027 

Now Available for Sale: "The Half Cent Die State Book: 1793 - 1857" 

This 300-page hardbound reference book was the winner of the 1999 EAC Literary Award and 
the 1999 NLG "Best U.S. Coin Book" Award. Edited by Bob Grellman, it is packed with new 
and updated information on all business strike half cent varieties. Separate obverse and 
reverse descriptions are provided for each die state. Also included are over 250 plated die 
states, emission sequence revisions, rarity estimates, reverse rotation data for each variety, 
references to major copper sales, blundered edge examples, and more. Large photographs 
(3-inch diameter for varieties; 2-inch diameter for die states). 

$75.00, postpaid (autographed on request) 


************* 


BILL MCKIVOR, EAC #4180 PO Box 46135 Seattle, WA 98146 

BmcKivor@iuno.com or Copperman@Thecoppercorner.com (206) 244 - 8345 
Dealer in quality tokens at reasonable prices. Specialist in English "Conder" tokens, Eavsions, 
19th Century tokens, unofficial farthings, historical medals, and more. 

Cobwright's book on Evasion Tokens availabe at $27 Postpaid. 

Many EACefs receive my free lists - get yours today. 

Also - a work in progress - my new WEB SITE - www.Thecoppercorner.com. 

************* 


WILLIAM C. NOYES, #353 Box 428 Monument Beach, MA 02553 

CQR / NOYES CONDITION CENSUS, 1793 S-1 through 1814 S-295 

• Same small format as CQR - easy to carry to shows. 

• All modern coin histories - listing grades and prices. 

• Absolutely essential for every buyer of large cents. 

• Top 12 to 20 coins listed for each variety. 

Now available! 

Send all orders to me at the above address. Cost $35 plus $3 postage. 


************* 
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JESSE PATRICK, EAC #230 


BOX 3486 


SANTA ROSA, CA 95402 


1,000 Tokens with your reverse lettering, 650.00 ppd. For serifed letters add an 
additional $30.00. All tokens are 1 1/16" diameter and struck on copper coated zinc 
planchets like modern U.S. Cents. Dies available for the obverse of your token at no extra 
charge include: 

CHAIN CENT - 1794 CENT - HAWAIIAN CENT - 1793 HALF CENT - FUGIO CENT - 1854 
FLYING EAGLE PATTERN - 1792 SILVER CENTER CENT - CONNECTICUT COPPER - Or 
whatever you wish on orders over 2500 pieces. 

Sample pack of 10 different obverses including one silver piece $25.00, cost applicable 
to any new order for 1,000 tokens. 


************* 


HALF CENTS AND LARGE CENTS WANTED WITH PERKINS’ COUNTERSTAMP 

Wanted for my personal collection. Any condition, any name or initials. Also want U.S., British 
and any other tokens with ‘PERKINS’ on them. I would also appreciate any information on 
unlisted tokens of the above. I am also interested in ‘STRONG,’ ‘LOOMIS,’ and .TOY and GEE 
counterstamps. 


W. David Perkins, EAC #2664 
5300 East Nichols Drive 
Littleton, CO 80122-3892 

Phone 303-721-9165 
************* 

Peter Setian, EAC #3529 Box 570 Wilbraham, MA 01095 

Large Cents for sale. All are average to choice. e-mail: Setcoin@mail.com 


Write for complete descriptions and prices on 

any interested pieces: 


1840 

1844 

1846 

1847 

1849 

1850 

1851 

N3 XF 

N1 VG 

N5 VF 

N23 VG 

N7 F 

N22 VF 

N25 VF 

1841 

N5 VG 

N8 VG 

N38 VF 

N21 F 

1851 

N27 VF 

N5 F.VF 

1845 

N 1 8 XF 

N41 F 

1850 

N7 VG, VF 

N31 F, VF 

1842 

N5 VF 

1847 

1848 

N2 F 

N14 F.VF 

N34 F 

N1 VF(2) 

N13 XF 

N2 VG+ 

N7 VG 

N3 VF 

N 1 6 F 

N38 VF 

N2 VF 

1846 

N5 VG+ 

N18 VF 

N6 F (2) 

N17 F 

1855 

1843 

N1 VF 

N6 VG 

1849 

N13 F 

N22 VG, VF 

N1 VF 

N5 XF 

N4 F 

N19 F 

N6 VF 

N15 F 

N24 VF, XF 

N5 VF(2) 



* * * 

****** 

* * * * 




SHAWN A. YANCEY, EAC #4647 


1797 C3b lettered edge half cent wanted for my personal collection. Will 
pay top dollar. Please offer to me at (417) 862-9534 daytime, or by email 

at aggie1993@prodigy.net. 


************* 
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BALLOT EAC OFFICES -2002 TO 2005 


NAME 


EAC NUMBER 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT(VOTE FOR ONE) 

JACK WADDLINGTON 

JON WARSHAWSKY 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE. 

NATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT 

DAN HOLMES 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

NATIONAL SECRETARY (VOTE FOR ONE) 

DENIS LORING 

STEVE ELLSWORTH 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

NATIONAL TREASURER 

JOHN WRIGHT _ 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

REGION 1 CHAIRMAN 
(ME,NH,VT,MA,RI,CT) 

CHARLIE DAVIS 

GLENN MARX 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE _ 


REGION 1 SECRETARY 

GEORGE TROSTEL 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE. 


REGION 2 CHAIRMAN 
(NY,NJ) 

CHUCK HECK 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 


REGION 2 SECRETARY 

CRAIG HAML1NG 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 


-> 


Ballot Continues on Reverse 


NAME 

EAC NUMBER 

REGION 3 CHAIRMAN 
(PA,MD,DE,VA,WV,DC,NC) 

REGION 3 SECRETARY 

BILL ECKBERG 

RED HENRY 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

REGION 4 CHAIRMAN 
(FL,GA,AL,MS,SC,TN) 

REGION 4 SECRETARY 

BOB GRELLMAN 

DON WEATHERS 

DARWIN PALMER 
WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

REGION 5 CHAIRMAN 
(OH,MI,WI,MN,IN,IL,ND,SD,NE,KY,IA) 

REGION 5 SECRETARY 

TERRY HESS 

JOE TOMASKO 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

REGION 6 CHAIRMAN 
(KS,AR,LA,MO,OK,MN,TX) 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

DON VALENZIANO 

REGION 6 SECRETARY 

BILL YATES 

CHRIS VICTOR-MCCAWLEY 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

REGION 7 CHAIRMAN 
(CA,WA,OR,MT,WY,lJT,ID,AZ,NV,HI,AK) 

REGION 7 SECRETARY 

DAN DEMEO 

PHIL MOORE 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 

WRITE IN CANDIDATE 


Bourse Application EAC’02 
April 18 th -21 st ,2002 
Orleans Hotel 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Application is hereby made for bourse table for the above EAC convention. Standard 
tables will be 8 feet. Pricing is as follows: 1 eight foot table with 2 cases and 2 lights - 
$200, comer set up with 2 tables, 4 cases and 4 lights-$450. The bourse floor will be 
non-smoking. Early access to the bourse floor will be permitted only to the dealer and 
designated assistants - 2 maximum. 

Dealer setup: Thursday froml pm to 5 pm. Friday 9am to 10 am, Saturday 9 
am to 10 am. will also be available for those dealers unable to attend the Thursday 
setup. 

The bourse will be open to the public from 10am to 5pm on both Friday and 
Saturday and from general meeting closure to 2 pm on Sunday. 

Tables are sold on a first come basis and will be assigned via the normal random 
process. 

Firm Name (to be used for table) — — 

Applicant’s Name . ... — 

Applicant’s Signature 


Address __ City 

Phone Email 


Name(s) of assistants _____ 

Table type and number requested 

Extra cases @$10 Extra lights @ $5 

Payment, made out to EAC ’02, due with application, fully refundable until 1 April 

2002 . 

Mail to: Stu Hodge 

625 Country View 
Garland, TX, 75043 


PENNY-WISE 


The Official Publication of the Early American Coppers Club, Inc. 
Index to Volume XXXV 


Issue 

Date 

Whole No. Pages 

1 

January 15, 2001 

202 

1-74 

2 

March 15, 2001 

203 

75-138 

3 

May 15, 2001 

204 

139-224 

4 

July 15, 2001 

205 

225-272 

5 

September 15. 2001 

206 

273-362 

6 

November 15, 2001 

207 

363-412 


American Numismatic Association 



ancestry. Smith 

61 

exhibitor 

186 

Bums, John, photo 

190 

minutes of 2001 EAC-ANA meeting; Loring 325-326 

Burton, Jeremiah, letter to Internet 

212 

summer seminar on copper coins; Can- 

344 

Butternut Bites #6; Why Join a Club; Ellsworth 

338-340 

summer seminar, report; Conour 

344-345 

Calculating Mintages; The Grand Illusion; Sholley 

88-94 

Anderson, Dale, letter to editor 

346-347 

Campbell, Bob. class on artificial toning 141. 178, 186 

Anderson. Gene, letters to Internet 

213, 265, 403 

Carr, Steve 


An Auction History of the S-15; Neiswinter 

228-231 


“Talking Beginners'’ 


Ayers, Bob, letter to editor 

400 


Storing Coppers 

55-57 

Baker, Gail, educational forum 

179, 186 


Some Additional Thoughts 

330-331 

Bard. Geoffrey, letters to Internet 

350, 402 


Some Middle Date Large Cent 


Becker counterfeits 

350 


Cherry Picking Tips 121-123, 260-262 

Beymer, Jack, photo 

190 


The Third Side of a Coin 

388-392 

Beymer. Sondra 



exhibitor 

186 

"EAC Ladies' Luncheon, Fredericksburg. Virginia, 


letter to editor 

344 

Friday March 30, 2001" 

189 


letters to Internet 63, 212, 213, 264, 350 

Bird. Doug 


cents by date and variety 


educational forum, grading and counterfeiting 44, 186 


1793 NC2&3 Strawberry Leaf; Sholley (photo) 

9-13 

photo 

192 


1793 NC2&3 Strawberry Leaf: Kleeberg 

78-87 

Bland, Del 



1793 S-7 (photo) 

10 

“A Note of Thanks " 

53-55 


1793 S-llb, VF30, stolen 

264 

Bode, Ed, letter to Internet 

257 


1793 S-15, auction history, Neiswinter 

228-231 

Boka, A1 



1794 S-44, blundered edge; Field 

403 

letter to editor 

211 


1794 S-56. blundered edge; Luebke 

212 

letter to Internet 

264 


1794 S-59, die states 

204 

Boka, Andrew and Alan, photo 

211 


1794 S-59, large cent happening; Warshawsky 

196 

Borckardt, Mark 



1801 S-219, large cent happening; Warshawsky 196 

EAC Literary Award 

188 


1803 S-253. THE COIN; Salyards 

142-143 

photo 

190 


1804 S-266, large cent happening; Warshawsky 196 

Bought a Damaged Coin Intentionally; Palmisano 333-334 


1804 S-266, terminal die state; Bowser 

265 

Boulton Planchets and the 1825-1835 Half Cents 38-42 


1808-1814, original mintages; Manley 

156-161 

Bowers, Dave, letter to editor 

348-349 


1817 N-12, terminal die state on eBay 

212 

Bowser, Bob, letter to Internet 

265 


1819/8 N-l, large cent happening; Warshawsky 196 

Braig, Gene, letter to Internet 

264 


1822 obverse 7 (photo); Can- 

121 

Breen, Walter 



1824 obverse 1 (photo); Can- 

122 

“The Strawberry Leaf Cents of 1793” 

199-201 


1827 obverse 2 (photo); Carr 

260 


l 


cents by date and variety, continued 

1827 reverse 1 (photo); Carr 260 

1829 N-7. large cent happening; Warshawsky 196 

1830 obverse 5 (photo); Carr 122 

1834 obverse 4 (photo); Carr 123 

1835 reverse K (photo); Carr 261 

1837 obverse 2 (photo); Carr 261 

1837 reverse K (photo); Carr 261 

1838 reverse J (photo); Carr 262 

1840 N-9. large cent happening; Warshawsky 197 

1843 transition Petite to Mature Head; Manley 366-368 

Cents of the United States (reprint); Doughty 374 

cherry picking tips; Carr 121-123. 260-262 

Classic Head Cent Varieties: Estimated Mintages 

and Survivorship; Manley 162-164 

cleaning coins 

“On Removing Old Waxy Dirt From a Coin’ 341-342 
Coin Collector’s Journal, reprint from 1881 164 

Coleman, Rick, letters to Internet 212, 264, 350 

Collecting Wannabes; Rouse 397-398 

colonial happening. 2001 

announcement; Packard 46,114 

Common Cents Report; Iskra 31, 134, 267, 359 

Condition Rarity in the Early Dates; Henry 297-300 

Conour. Jack, letter to editor 344-345 

Cutciiff. Chip, letters to Internet 213, 265, 350 

Deck. Tom, letter to Internet 62, 213, 402 


Delivery Dates of the 1803-1808 Half Cent Varieties 24-3 1 
Demeo, Dan 

“Book Review - Waiter Breen ’s Encyclopedia 
ofU.S. Cents , 1793-1814- 

Less Than it Could Have Been” 20 1 -202 

“The 2 1 st Century Has Arrived'’ 3 34-3 3 5 

letter to editor 343 


letters to Internet 125, 213, 256, 349, 402, 403 

Demling. Mike 


half cent educational forum 

44. 179, 186 

letter to Internet 

125 

photo 

296 

Die States of S-59 

204 

die state progression 


1807 half cents 

13-14 

exhibit proposal; Ward 

397 

Doughty, Francis, reprint from 1890 

374 

DVD: see Noyes photo project 


Early American Coppers (club activities) 


library report; Wright. M.A. 

197 

membership candidates 52-53,118, 

198, 250, 329, 385 

minutes, ANA 2001; Loring 

325-326 

nominations for officers; Hodge 

326 

notice of elections 

250 

officers directory 2, 76, 

140. 226, 274, 364 

president's proposal 

52 

treasurer's report. 2000 

50-51 


EAC annual meeting (convention) 2001 

announcement 43-49, 114-116 

call for exhibits; Heim. Warshawsky 49, 118 

comments; Heck 194 

diary; Saiyards 141-144 

early date report seminar, announcement 118 

exhibit recap; Heims 197 

minutes; Loring 187-188 

recollections; Eckberg 177-179 

report; Wells 186 

EAC annual meeting (convention) 2002 

call for exhibits; Warshawsky 382-383 

EAC annual sale 2001 

announcement 74 

financial report; Wright 378-379 

report; Grellman 183 

results 184-185 

EAC annual sale 2002 

announcement 322-324, 380 

proposed application; Reynolds 327-329 

EAC annual sale 2003-2004 

call for proposals; Wells 189, 383-384 

EAC President's Award 

renamed as Herb Silberman Award 188 

Early Date Report 134, 267, 359 

Early Die State Progression 

on 1807 Half Cents; Weber 13-14 

eBay 

1800 Cl half cent overstruck on cent stock 4-8 

18400 large cent goes unsold; Demling 125 

comments; Demeo 125 

comments, cookie cutter; Maryott 125 

comments; McAvoy 125 

comments on Internet 62 

recommendation on feedback; Rasmussen 125 

Eckberg, William R. 

“Delivery Dates of the 1803-1808 HC Varieties” 24-3 1 
“The EAC 2001 Convention: Recollections 
from the Convention Chairman” 177-179 

“EAC Grading and Condition Census(es): 

A From the Internet Extra” 256-259 

“A Final Reply” 319-321 

“From the Internet " 62-63, 125-126 

212-213, 264-265, 349-352, 402-404 
“Liberty Cap Half Cent Deliveries 
& Survivorship” 96-101 

“Mid- Atlantic Regional Meeting. September 22” 381 

“States of Unions” 385-387 

“Outliers: Exceptions to General Principals " 165-166 

“Updated Rarity Estimates for 
Draped Bust Half Cents” 19-23 

editor’s award 143, 188, 189 

educational forum on half cents 44, 186 

photo 191 


2 


edges 

edge lump, 1825 naif cents; Manley 32-37 

naif cents with blundered edges; Manley 237-238 
third side of the coin; Carr 388-392 

Editor' s Introduction; Saivards 

3. 77, 141-144, 227, 275, 365 
The 1843 Transition from Petite Head to 

Mature Head Cents; Manley 366-368 

Eilsworth, Steve 

“Butternut Bites #6" 

Why Join a Club? 338-340 

battlefield tour 177, 186 

candidate for ANA board 205-206 

letters to Internet 213, 350 

Epling. Donovan, letters to Internet 351. 402 

Estimating Early Date Large Cent Population 
using the Rarity Scale and Observations 
Regarding the Early Date Report; Gorski 276-281 

Everhart, Clay, educational forum 44, 186 

Exceptions Or An Invalid Theory?; Sholley 3 10-3 18 

famous four early cents; Loring 344 

Farrar, Randolph, letter to Internet 351 

Feuer, Ron. ietter to editor 400 

Field, Gregory. letter to Internet 403 

A Final Reply, Eckberg 319-321 

Fitzgibbon. Greg, photo 296 

Forster. Nicholas 

“A Note of Thanks!' 5 58-59 

letter to editor 61 

letters to Internet 213, 264 

Frankenfield, J.R. 

collection sale announcement (advertisement) 72-73 
comments on sale on Internet 212 

comments on sale; Roelofs 203 

photo 193 

Freidus. Dan. letter to Internet 265 

Friends, Football and Coins; Heim 396 

From the Internet; Eckberg 62-63, 125-126 


212-213, 264-265, 349-352, 402-404 

Fuhrman. Ed 

“The Intemet-A Cherry Picker's Treasure Trove' 5 4-5 
Fuoss, Dennis 

letters to Internet 62, 63, 126, 212, 213, 256, 351, 403 


Gave, Larry, letter to Internet 351 

Gladkowski, Joe. letters to Internet 350, 351 

Goldberg. Roxanne, letters to Internet 63, 212 

Goldman, Larry 

letter to editor 210 

photo 192 

Gorski, Alan B. 

“Estimating Early Date Large Cent Population 
using the Rarity Scale and Observations Regarding 
the Early Date Report" 276-281 


grading and condition census 

discussion on Internet 213, 256-259, 402 

Green, David, letters to Internet 350, 403 

Greenman, Kim, letters to Internet 212, 350 

Greenspan, Mike, letters to Internet 351, 403 

Grellman. Bob 

“2001 EAC Sale Report" 183 

“EAC Saie 2002 55 322-324 

ANA President' s Award 1 79 

letters to Internet 63, 126 

Grellman, Cindy 

letters to Internet 62, 125 

Grosser, Jeff, letter to editor 349 

Griffee. John 

“St. Patrick s Coinage; Book Update" 60-61 

gripped edge; Carr 390-391 

Guth. Ron. letters to Internet 212, 213, 258. 350 

half cents by date and variety 

1793 C-3/C-4 misattributed; Silvis 213 

1794 C-2a, half cent happening; Heim 180 

1800 Cl LDS overstruck on cent (photo) 5 

1807 C-l EDS, half cent happening; Heim 180 

1807 C-l LDS, half cent happening; Heim 180 

1807 die state progression; Weber 13-14 

1 808 C- 1 , half cent happening; Heim 181 

1 825 C- 1 . half cent happening; Heim 1 8 1 

1825 edge lumps; Manley 32-37 

1825-1835 Boulton planchets; Manley 38-42 

1832-1835 reprint from Numismatist, Julian 1 10-113 
1 84 1 proof originals, half cent happening; Heim 1 8 1 
1 84 1 first restrikes, half cent happening: Heim 1 82 
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